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Whether you get China Maid alone or one of our Special Group 
Offers, we know you'll be pleased with your Milliken iris. 


Our files 


“Largest and finest plants I have ever 
California’s year-round growing season produces these big, 
husky plants, which you see pictured at right. 


We guarantee that all of these plants will grow in your garden. 
If any plant fails to grow. please let us know. 


We will replace 


We want these flowers to provide you with a 


MILLIKEN GARDENS 
363 W. COLORADO 
ARCADIA, CALIFORNIA 


CHINA MAID GROUP A 
i 1 plant $1.00 1 group (10 plants)...... $5.00 
3 plants $2.50 3 groups (30 plants)......$12.50 

12 plants $7.50 GROUP B 
1942 Folder—Free 1 group (6 plants)..... $10.00 


TALth 


Typical Milliken 
plants. Most of 
them will send 
up 2 to 4 bloom 
stalks their first 
season in your 
garden. 


FREE 


Ask for our 
free 1942 color 
folder. It de- 
scribes 250 
new and 
standard va- 
rieties of 
irises and day 
lilies. 


Lee, YANN GARDEN 





Picture this magnificent flower of China 
Maid in your garden—and the illus ira: 
tion is only % of actual size. 4 ft. high. 
Abundant foliage. Hardy in any climate 

As originators of China Maid, we have 


the largest stock 


therefore can offer 


LARGE PLANT $700 


3 plants $2.50 
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SPECIAL GROUP OFFERS! 


Have a complete iris garden, 


in many colors. Get 


a bargain collection of fine new irises: 


GROUP A 


CHINA MAID 


See illustration 


COPPER LUSTRE 
Coppery-gold 


MOZO 

Strikingly veined gem 
RANCHO 

Rich red-mulberry 


SUNGOLD 
MME. LOUISE AUREAU > Fc, Giant yellow 
A striking plicata VALIANT 
BLUE PETER — of wistaria and 
: : go 
Rich blue-purple WESTLANDER 
GOLDEN TREASURE Vivid blue-purple bi 
Creamy yellow color 
| group [10 plants) $ 5-00 = (, $7.00 value) 
3 groups (30 plants) $12-50 Postpaid 
GROUP B 
ALWAYS REGAL BEAUTY 
Old ivory and bronze Violet; deep velvety falls 
BLUE SPIRE SPANISH CAVALIER 


Tall, clear blue 


FAIR ELAINE 


Cream and rich yellow 


| group (6 plants) $109.90 


Golden bronze and 
wine-red 
SPRING DANCE 
Light lavender 
(a $14.50 value) 
Postpaid 
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Packed With More PRACTICAL 






GARDEN INFORMATION 


than any other volume near its 
price..the latest edition of the 
Amateur Gardener’s “Bible” 


FORMERLY $4.00 — NOW ONLY de 
eb 


Every Word, Page and Picture 
Complete—with much NEW 
material and iliustrations. In handsome and 
durable new style 


7 GARDEN 


The Original Garden Encyclopedia of Which 
Over 500,000 Copies Have Been Sold! 


HE only Gerden Encyclopedia prepared expressly for the 
T amateur’s needs! No heavy technical talk — everything is 
clear, explicit, usable. Answers any garden question quickly. Make 
your new season’s garden the envy of everyone with this completely 
up-to-date enlarged edition of the biggest, most practical ‘Show to 
grow it’’ volume ever published for garden lovers. New features in- 
clude Soil-less Gardening, new methods of destroying pests, Wild 
Flower Gardening, New Flower Arrangements! 

10,000 articles furnish every detail of information you will need 
about planning, planting, fertilizing, caring for and protecting 
your garden from pests. You are told exactly how—in plain, 
non-technical English. Alphabetical arrangement of subjects en- 
ables you to find just what you want to know quickly and easily. 
750 authoritative photographs and diagrams (more than one to 
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every other page!) make the answers to all your questions viv- A few on AND CARE FOR BULBS 
idly clear at a glance. Dozens of practical experts were called many x PR . 
in to furnish all the directions the average home gardener needs turcentt’ 
to grow every variety of plant successfully; the accuracy of every Show yo 
fact and method was checked by the highest horticultural au- How 
thorities. Here for the first time in a: single book is EVERY- rid eonstruct a flat 
THING YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT ANYTHING YOU WANT How to bully, f° pests’ 2°W to Suppo 
, : . y z . Sts, e or 
TO GROW! You can be certain of making your garden lO take a SUCcessfy}] roc t tomatoes: 
: , , ray , ; lew ‘ » how t “re of hedg ock &arde 
successful in every way by getting The New Garden Ency- I rect] oO build a i: Bes: how ¢ en. 
. . , . 4 a di ? c z 
clopedia now and consulting it at every step. It will save you 10W to make thlia support, ant @ dahlia tub 
work and worry; do away with mistakes and disappointments. How ChrysanthesmPle arden tila Prune cone 
: : u > ) ; a 
{t will save you hours of searching through incomplete books! ng Chemical gafto™ cu see how to pr 
OWerg- },°2'dening ; 8 OPaga 
ete., ete. ers; how to ane the home: h te 
° ° ° ertilizer ;,’ 4,9 to ex. 
Written for All U. S. Climates, Soils, Seasons a in the garden, 
. 
and Methods, by American Experts nae 
Copyright, 1942 
Edited by E. L. D. SEYMOUR, B.S.A., and a picked staff of American by Wm. H. Wise & Co., Inc. 





garden authorities. They show you how to avoid plant diseases; prevent and 


destroy pests; raise bigger and better flowers, fruits and vegetables. They a # : 7 8 rs a et fe a » 7 ® ee B & Pa es, e Pd w € & e 4a , * o ® a s s 8 a I 


tell you when and where to plant and transplant; how to store roots, bulbs, = 
ete., during the Winter; how to prune, disbud, etc.; how to cultivate indoor 
and outdoor window boxes, how to condition soil and fertilize; how to grow a WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc., Dept. 916, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. a 
every flower, vegetable, shrub; how to select the best kinds; how to plan @ 
vour garden for economy, seasonal changes and year-round beauty. e I wish to examine without obligation or expense one copy of the New Garden Encyclopedia, . 
. e ene handsomely bound in cloth. Ship fully prepaid for one week’s examination 1 may rett a 
; : turn 
Hailed by Gardening Authorities = the book within one week and owe nothing. If I ‘:eep it I will send the bargain price of as 
The Philadelphia Inquirer’s garden editor called this ‘‘the Garden Book 1] only $2.98, plus a few cents postage. (Shipping weight, 5 Ibs.) ae 
complete, all that most gardeners will ever need for what they have or dream ge ~ 
of !’’ . : : 
The magazine Horticulture said: ‘‘Amazingly comprehensive and_ presents i (If remittance accompanies order, book will be sent postage free. Same return privilege.) » 
its material in such convenient form that almost any gardening question may = 
be settled in a few moments.’’ . 
& 
ess ch ed vend 0ensebecgsdastaebbines’ " 
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You may have this great NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA at the special R ‘bk 
bargain price of $2.98, if you act at once! Send the coupon, with no 7 Address ReoCe 160s bn 5556neseeebaterbannsd bh eressEaren ¥4086 ss sed oeeeneens 
money. The NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA will be shipped prepaid. sae 
If not delighted, return it and owe nothing. If you keep it, pay only $2.98, ea e 
plus a few cents postage! WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc., Dept. 916, 50 W. a eee ee ene State 
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Bug-a-boo Garden Spray is easy 
to mix...will not clog sprayer! 










e It certainly pays to spray 
with Bug-a-boo for (1) it 
kills or controls practically 
all sucking and chewing 
gardeninsects,(2)it’s highly 
concentrated— 4 oz. make 
12 to 18 gallons of effective 
spray. It’s easy to mix, and it 
won't clog the sprayer. Get 
some today. Use 
it freely on your 
plants and shrubs. 


Buy at leading hardware, drug, 
garden supply, and department stores. 


Bug-a-hoo 
GARDEN SPRAY 


By Socony-Vacuum 















This amazing, potent plant 
stimulant (7-13-26)—clean, 
odorless and easy to use— 
fee speeds growth, produces 
vat e superb blooms, indoors or 
KN Out. 12 elements, also vita- 

* min B-1 and root hormone. 
> Full directions. Postpaid: 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
806 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
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Now Very Scarce in America! 


How is it possible to offer you these astonishing values in Hyacinths, Tulips and other 
scarce and hard-to-get bulbs—in spite of America’s bulb famine? When all foreign 
sources were cut off, we at once planted large acreage with all the best bulbs we 
could get. The truly amazing bargain offers on this page are the first harvest of this 
immense propagation in American soil. You will not find greater values anywhere 
than these outstanding Hyacinth collections—all the eight most favored colors are 
available— 

WHITE, PINK, RED, SOFT ROSE, YELLOW, LIGHT BLUE, DARK BLUE, and MAUVE. 


And remember: by ordering from this page NOW you get a 10% Pre-Season DISCOUNT on 
everything! 


Collection 1 . 
FIRST SIZE HYACINTHS BEDDING SIZE HYACINTHS 
WHITE, PINK, LIGHT BLUE, DARK BLUE, RED, 
SOFT ROSE, YELLOW, MAUVE. IN ALL EIGHT COLORS 

Here, all American grown, is a top grade selection of These bulbs are of top grade quality, clean and healthy, 
FIRST SIZE HYACINTH bulbs—i7 cms. in circum- but of slightly smaller circumference—averaging 14 
ference and upward. Ideal for individual pot culture. ems. Each of 8 colors separately packed and labeled. 
All clean, healthy bulbs, every one guaranteed to Perfect for mass display beds of variegated color. Every 
bloom. Each color separately packed and labeled. bulb guaranteed to bloom. 


Sent postpaid. You may order any color desired. 
You may order any color desired 


1 each of 4 colors, only $ .30 | 1 each of 8 colors, only $ .90 


2 each of 4 colors, only $2.50 3 each of 8 colors, only $5.60 
5 each of 8 colors, only $9.20 
10 each of 8 colors, only $18 


Multicolor Tulip Mixture | bs» By -StH ia \ ene eens 


nb At Bar cuz; 20 Bulbs, only$ 2 Remarkable BARGAIN COLLECTIONS: 
50 for $2.40; 100 for $4.75; 1000 for $45.00 Choose either Only $9-25 for 50 


A Gorgeous Cut Flower Assortment on tees same 





5 each of 4 colors, only $6.00 











. 
. 7 e 
At an Exceptionally Low Price low prices $4.25 for 100; $40 for 1000 
1. ALL YELLOW TRUMPET EN 
The immense acreage devoted to propagating A sect é , S 2. G ERAL MIXTURE 
° our best named Tulip varieties enables us to collection made up entirely of Yellow This assortment of daffodils includes most 
All American-Grown continue offering you this immensely popular varieties with large trumpets. Includes of the types suitable for naturalizing, 
hand-picked Multicolor Mixture—at a price King Alfred, Emperor and others, all such as: Bicolor, Barri, Incomparabilis, 
Bulbs Ever Bulb which you will try in vain to match—for specially selected for suitability to natur- Leedsi, Poeticus, Poetaz, and Jonquils. 
— y bulbs of equal quality. Colors selected to alizing. 5 to 7 ins. in cireum. Once planted Mixture also includes some trumpet types. 
give a full range of Darwin types—in a they continue to give you a wealth of Large, healthy bulbs, guaranteed to bloom. 
Guaranteed to Bloom wonderfully colorful bed. Will furnish a bloom, year after year. Big value at these Splendid bargain. 
wealth of cut flowers all through May. Bulbs prices. 
average 4 to 4% ins. in circumference. 














Mail Coupon NOW! Get PRE-SEASON REDUCTIONS! 
TELE ELT rir 


DEDUCT 10% FROM PRICES LISTED 


Add refreshing variety to the garden, or plant among daffodils in Van Bourgondien Bros., Dept. 169, Babylon, L. 1., N. Y. 


naturalized woodland. Grape-like clusters of heavenly-blue flowers 
closely set on spikes 5 to 7 inches high. Bloom profusely. Outstanding 
value at 10 for 30 cents. Try to match it elsewhere, if available at all. 


Send me, postpaid, bulbs checked below—every one guaranteed to bloom. 


100 for $2.70. as — Stee manana $1.30 is) 100 Multicolor Tulips $4.75 
[ irst Size Hyacinths $2.50 1000 Multicolor Tulips $45.00 

0) 20 First Size Hyacinths $6.00 0 50 Daffodils—General Mixture $2.25 

C] &§ Bedding Size Hyacinths $1.90 “} 100 Daffodils—General Mixture $4.25 

LC) 24 Bedding Size Hyacinths $5.60 [) 1000 Daffodils-General Mixture. $40.00 

0D 40 Bedding Size Hyacinths $9.20 00 50 Daffodils—Yellow Trumpets $2.25 

D 80 Bedding Size Hyacinths. . .$18.00 0 100 Daffodils—Yellow Trumpets $4.25 

—_ colors desired in C) 1000 Daffodils- Yellow Trumpets. $40.00 

0 20 Muiticolor Tulips . $1.00 (J 10 Grape Hyacinths -30¢ 

00.50 Multicolor Tulips $2.40 [) 100 Grape Hyacinths . $2.70 





| enclose remittance for $ 


Get Our Beautiful NEW COLOR CATALOG! 
Many BARGAINS IN CHOICE BULBS 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 


Dent. 169, BABYLON, L. I., New York 


Name 
Address FE AP re mre ree See 
BREE ERR ERE 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


Try This Seed-Sowing Method 


To the Editor: 

A and varied are the materials 
advised for covering seed sown in flats 

and I have tried them all, I think, but the 

one I like best is paper towels, double thick- 

ness. 

After large seeds have been covered with 
soil, small gravel or coarse sand is loosely 
scattered over the flat and the flat watered, 
then covered with the towels. The gravel 
keeps the towels from sticking to the soil, 
helps support the small plants when they 
come up and keeps the soil from washing 
when sprinkled. However, the flats may 
be watered through the towels, as they ab- 
sorb and hold the moisture well. ~ 

For small seeds, paper handkerchiefs are 
used. The flat of soil is first immersed in 
water and allowed to drain, after which one 
thickness of paper handkerchief is applied. 
This is then wet by sprinkling and the seed 
sown on it. Another layer of handkerchief 
is the only covering put directly on the 
seeds but a dry paper towel is placed on 
top of the handkerchief. The towel will 
absorb moisture from the flat and should be 
kept moist. Additional watering may _ be 
made through the towel or directly on the 
handkerchief. 

This is similar to the well-known blotter 
germination test method and has several 
advantages. There is no need to worry 
about the depth fine seeds should be covered 
or if the covering material is too coarse or 
evenly distributed. Nor is there any danger 
of washing the seed. The paper towel can 
be lifted and the seed can be seen through 
the thin paper handkerchief and its prog- 
ress in germinating noted. In due time 
even the most delicate plants will push 
through the handkerchief, at which time the 
towel should be removed and the flat given 
a light covering of dry sand. Care should 
be taken at this time not to overwater. The 
soil should be pricked occasionally with a 
label to determine its moisture content. 

Such small seed as Petunia, Heuchera, 
and rock garden Campanulas have done well 
by this method.—J. G. Hoorman, (Calif.) 


Achimenes for Flower Bed Edging 
To the Editor: 


the February FLOWER GROWER (p. 73), 
Mrs. A. W. Knock of Minnesota had an 
interesting article on Achimenes. I, too, like 
to know the real names of flowers even if 
[ can’t always pronounce them and had 
wondered about this little plant for several 
years. Last fall, your readers gave some 
of this names, such as 
Cupid’s of Kewpies Bower. Mrs. Knock says 
it is called Magie Flower and Widow’s Tears. 
My neighbors gave me the following names: 
Box Bluebell, Sand Petunia and Upside 
Down Plant. This makes me wonder if it 
isn’t known to practically everyone by a 
different name! 

Here, it is grown in leaf mold and a little 
sand and needs a good deal of water. The 
boxes or pots are set in the basement in 


flower’s common 
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the fall and kept through the winter. Then 
in spring, they are brought out to start 
growing again. 

Two years ago, I dug my bulbs and kept 
them in a paper bag in the house. Last 
spring I had a surplus and used the extra 
ones as an edging for a flower bed. While 
they don’t last as long as some things they 
were so lovely while they were blooming 
that I intend to use them again this year. 
—IsABEL WILLIAMS, (Ky.) 


Thank You, Garden Friends 
To the Editor: 


“T°HE number of replies from my inquiry 
in the Ajyil issue surely indicates that 

there are plenty of flower-loving folks, will- 
ing to help when you wish to find something. 

It may be interesting to note these states 
are represented in the replies: Maryland, 
New Jersey, Kansas, Georgia, New York, 
Indiana, Ohio, California, Missouri, Tennes- 
see and Louisiana. 

I would like to write each one of these 
people to thank them for their interest, but 
I have accepted the kindness and generosity 
of several nearby, hoping IT may get from 
at least one the very plant I want. 

1 certainly thank you for helping me to 





This pure white Iris Purissima was photo- 

graphed by Orville De Motte in his Indiana 

garden. He writes that although this variety 

is said to be tender, it has done well with 
very little protection 


find that which I’ve wanted for years—the 
little yellow Chrysanthemum that had grown 
in my grandmother’s garden. One flower 
friend even told me that her own roots came 
from her grandmother’s garden. They have 
all been such friendly letters, it has made 
me feel that THE FLOWER GROWER is just one 
big family.—(Mrs.) D. J. T., (Md.). 


Foreign Dykes Medal Irises 
To the Editor: 


NOTE that in the February issue you 
published a list of Irises winning Dykes 
Medals in America. I wonder if you would 
publish a similar list of French and English 
Dykes Medal winners.—M. E. STICcKNEy, 
(Ohio). 
This list follows: 
1927 England—Margot (Perry) 
France—No award 
1928 England—No award 
France—Pluie d’Or (Cayeux) 
1929 England—Joyance (K. Dykes) 
France—Vert Galant (Cayeux) 
1930 England—G. P. Baker (Perry) 
France—Depute Nomblot (Cayeux) 
1931 England—Gudrun (K. Dykes) 
France—Jean Cayeux (Cayeux) 
1932 England—No award 
France—Eclador (Cayeux) 
1933 England—No award 
France—Alice Harding (Cayeux) 
1934 England—Golden Hind (Chadburn) 
France—Mme. Louis Aureau_ (Cay- 
eux ) 
1935 England—Sahara (Pilkington) 
France—Mme. Maurice 
(Cayeux ) 
1936 England—No award 
France—Olympia (Cayeux) 
1937 England—No award 
France—Nicole Lassailly (¢ aveux ) 
1938 England—No award 
France—Antigone (Rene Cayeux) 
1939 England—-No award 
France—No award 
1940 England—White City (Murrell) 
France—No award 
1941 England—Mabel 
burn) 
France—-No award 











Lassa illy 


Chadburn (Chad- 


Gardening by Astrology 
To the Editor: 


HAVE been following with interest the 

articles on the effect of the moon on 
plants. 

I have gardened for more than 15 years 
by astrology. I plant, cultivate and harvest 
by the moon and the twelve signs of the 
zodiac. I know the influence of each quarter 
of the moon, and also of the 12 signs and 
could tell anyone about that. 

But what I couldn’t tell anyone is just 
the time of those changes which take place 
every 57 hours. An astrologer whose work it 
is must tell us that. I buy a book every 
year telling when the lunar enters each 
sign for every day of the year. 

Regular almanacs are worthless as they 
are one sign of the zodiac behind the sum- 
ming up by astrology and do not give the 
hour and minute of the change. The book 
I purchase and follow every year is The 
Moon Sign Book, published by Llewellyn 
Publications, Ltd., 8921 National Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Price $1.00, and 5 cents post- 
age. 

Flower gardening has been my _ hobby 
for more than 35 years. Before I learned 
that almanacs could not be depended upon, 
most of my failures were due to doing 
things in the wrong signs. I not only plan 
my garden but do all the work myself.— 
Daisy M. Hatvipay, (Iowa) 
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N the Jackson & Perkins Rose Garde 


ns there are 2500 





varieties and more than 15,000 rose bushes, surrounded 
by 2500 acres of nursery plantings. There will be 5,000,000 
blooms open at a time, including the Debutantes of Rose- 
dom for 1943—led by the delightful Floribunda, Pinocchio, 
and the lovely Hybrid Tea, Mary Margaret McBride. See 


them now, before they are introduced! 


Top of page: a glimp e of part of the 
crowd in the J]. & P. Test Gardens. Over 
100,000 flowerlovers visited the Festival 
last summer. 





umm IN CIRCLE AT RIGHT 
The famous author and radio commenta- 
tor, Mary Margaret McBride. admires 
the outstandine new Hybrid Tea Rose 
for 1943, named jor her at the 194] 
Festival, on the occasion of her coast-to- i 
coast broadcast direct from the Rose 
Gardens. 
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In the Spirit of Good Neighbors,. 





Band Together in Festival-of-Roses Clubs 
and Come in Fewer Cars to Save Gas 





KOtO2- 


NEWARK 


NEW YORK STATE 


> JUNE 10 to JULY 5 ¢ 


ELCOME to this June 

tradition of Rosedom — 
join in the Ith annual pil- 
erimage to this center of 
beauty and fragrance —the 
Mecca of Rose-lovers! 





The Outstanding 

Se es New Rose for 
1943. There will 

be more demand for plants of this 


sensational new ]. & P. Floribunda 
than for any other Rose to be intro- 


OR VIA RAILROAD AND BUS 


Newark is on Main Line of the New York Central R. R. 
between Rochester and Syracuse; also Greyhound Lines 


duced for 1943—see Pinocchio at the 
Festival of Roses! 


ec (% cr 


=~ ~~. 
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Road Map and Program Sent Free on Request 


3 4 . *, a. , 





Guests from the Latin Americas, Pan American Day. 


POTTED PLANTS 
IN BLOOM 
to take home 
At the Festival you will 
find a wide selection of 
J. & P. Modern Roses 
and Perennials growing 


: ; 272 Rose Lane oO 
in pots, which you may Newark, New York State ir IE 
secure to bring home, o Send me the J. & P. Fall- map and Fes- 
"le J ‘atalog FREE 1 prog ‘ 
plant, and have them Planting Catalog FR tival program 


continue to bloom. 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 
Werlbda Largest kkbse Growers 


272 ROSE LANE, NEWARK, 


NEW YORK 


STATE 


NEW 1943 ROSE CATALOG ree 


The Parade of Modern Roses, 
Perennials and Fruits to Plant This Fall 


Natural color pictures of the new 1943 Roses and 
the leaders in the Parade of Modern Roses. Tells 
how and why fall is the ideal time to plant. Be 
sure to ask for this book, ready August 1, and 
plan your 1943 Victory Garden this summer. 















Jackson & Perkins Co. 
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Lovely IRIS 


from Top of the World 
“Something New Has Been Added” 


New “ELMOHR” 


Iris 


Mammoth 


A Wm. Mohr Seedling 


**Kimohr” 


Delightfully Different. 
Originated by the well known Colorado hy- 
bridizer, Dr. P. A. Loomis. Introduced jointly 
by Dr. Loomis and Long’s Gardens. 
ELMOHR is a sturdy grower, more robust 
and hardy than its proud parent, Wm. Mohr. 
Plant is about 3 ft. tall. Blooms are very large, 
often 7 in. across (nearly as wide as _ the 
printed portion of this page). Imagine that! 
SUBSTANCE EXCELLENT. Blooms stand 
up under heat and rains better than most 
other kinds in our gardens and we have many 


Decidedly and 


of the best. 

THE COLOR OF ELMOHR is definitely dif- 
ferent from the two grand Wm. Mohr seed- 
lings, Ormohr and Grace Mohr. Briefly, the 


general effect is Bishop’s Purple. Price $25.00 
each, 

DISCOUNTS 
GROWERS and 
business stationery 

rhizomes (We 
any customer to 
season.) 


$4.90 IRIS COLLECTION 


Please read conditions and comply fully. Your choice of 
any 20 varieties listed below, no 2 alike, for $4.90, prepaid 


TO COMMERCIAL IRIS 
dealers. Write us on your 
for discounts on 1, 2, or 
reserve the right to limit 
not over 3 ELMOHRs this 


in U. S. A. (Note: Special extras for June orders. See be- 
low) 
Angelu Marco Polo 
Anitra Michelangelo 
Burning Bronze Miss California 
Cheerio Missouri 
Claribel Mountain Snow 
Destiny Mrs. W. Jaques 
kK. B. Williamson Naranja 
Elkhart Nassak 
Far West Ossar 
Golden Hind Ozone 
Gudrun Piute 


Jasmania 

Jean Cayeux 
Junaluska 
Lighthouse 
Lilamani 
Lucrezia Bori 
Maid of Astalot 


Rebellion 
Sandalwood 
Shining Waters 
Sierra Blue 
Striped Leaves 
Tiffany 
Treasure Island 


¥ = 
Special for June Only 
If your order is mailed before July lst, you may select 
two more varieties free. Remember, only one of any variety 
n your order 
a = = . 
Summer Iris List Free 


right now for our descriptive Summer Iris 
about June 20th 


Write 
ready 


List, 


Long’s Gardens 
Box F-19, Boulder, Colorado 
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The Weathervane 


Victory Garden Harvest Shows — Less gasoline, 


more gardens — Sing a 


HIS year, the man, woman or child 

who raises a big squash ean do more 

with it than make squash pie. He 
san help raise money for the Army Emer- 
geney and Navy Relief Funds by ex- 
hibiting his squash, and in fact all other 
products of the garden, at a Victory Gar- 
den Harvest Show. 

A drive will be made to conduct 20,000 
shows this autumn in all parts of the 
country. Garden clubs, Gladiolus, Dahlia 
and Rose societies, Granges and all other 
organizations which regularly hold shows 
are being urged this year to make a small 
admission charge, donating the profits to 
Army-Navy benefit. But thousands of 
additional shows must be put on in every 
garden-minded community in America to 
raise $2,000,000, the national goal. To 
assure the success of this campaign local 
committees should be formed at once. 

The plan*to stage benefit shows, pro- 
posed by this and other magazines, and 
by J. W. Johnston, horticultural editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune, already 
has been approved by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Claude R. Wickard. 
organizations have offered to co-operate. 
A national committee, headed by Richard- 
son Wright, editor of House d& Garden, 
has been formed in New York by repre- 
sentatives of garden clubs, garden maga- 
zines, state colleges, and the horticultural 
trade. State committees will be formed 
as soon as possible. 

Country shows, conducted inexpensively 
and in the true harvest spirit, can do 
their bit toward winning the war. Every- 
one who grows flowers, fruits and vege- 
tables should participate. Full particu- 
lars concerning methods of conducting 
Harvest Shows will be made available 
through the Navy Relief Society. In- 
quiries may be addressed to this magazine. 


Seores of 


O the person who has a garden, gaso- 

line rationing is not likely to be bur- 
densome. In faet, many may consider 
ita blessing—a valid reason for not spend- 
ing precious week-end hours driving on 
crowded highways when one would be 
more comfortable at home resting in the 
shade of an old Elm tree. In facet, it’s 
a fair guess, now that nation-wide ration- 
ing of gasoline is rumored, that gardening 
will become the number one hobby in 
America, and such a trend can be of great 
national benefit by bringing beauty into 
the lives of workers and supplying food 
for the table and healthful recreation for 
all members of the family. 


ASOLINE rationing has brought up 

the question as to whether it might 
be considered unpatriotic to mow the lawn 
with a power mower. It is not the in- 
tention of the government, we_ believe, 
to prevent home owners from properly 
maintaining their grounds. Furthermore, 
a few gallons will operate a mower all 
season. In fact, one may obtain Form 
R510 from loeal rationing boards which 
when properly filled out entitles one to 


song of gardening 


purchase gasoline for power mowers, 
power cultivators, tractors, stationary en- 
gines, ete. A similar plan is in operation 
in England where use of power mowers 
is still permitted. 





A cartoon in the old “Life” magazine 
£ 


of a stork racing the doctor served as 
inspiration for this weathervane which 


Dr. Franklin Cook, a baby doctor, 
placed on the cupola of his garden 
toolhouse. Mr. Hvale. of the Hvale 


Forge in Deerfield (Ill.) recreated the 
cartoon in wrought iron. The curl of 
the 
represent dust, although in fact it’ sup- 
the Dr. Cook 

“Practice been wonderful 
the 


here?” 


iron behind buggy appears to 


ports stork. writes, 


has ever 
weathervane. Is 


Dr. Cook is 


widely known as a fancier and hybri- 


since installing 


there a moral 


dizer of Iris 


NE of the latest song hits is con- 

tributing to the Victory Garden cam- 
paign. It’s entitled “Plant a_ Little 
Garden in Your Own Back Yard.” You 
ean now obtain it either as sheet musie 
or as a Jan Garber record. Wonder how 
many garden clubs have heard this song?” 


OME weathervanes are purely orna- 
mental but the truly efficient weather- 
vane takes on new significance in war 
time when weather forecasts are no longer 


broadeast. Good gardeners must now be 
their own weather observers and in this 
connection the direction of the wind is 


mighty important. One ean only regret 
that priorities will soon deprive us of 
commercially made weathervanes although 
sheet metal is still available to those who 
wish to make their own. 
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THE IRIS EVENT OF THE YEAR will 
occur in your home the day the new 
catalog from Cooley's Gardens arrives. 
Just look over these features— 


COOLEY’S 
CATALOG 
in COLOR! 


4 NEW INTRODUCTIONS .. . Tobacco 
Road, a golden brown self; Bataan, 
deep henna-plum-copper; Ormaco, the 
first Ormohr seedling; Idanha, a tall 
tan and lavender pink bicolor. 


200 of the LATEST NOVELTIES and 
up-to-the-minute STANDARD SORTS. 
All fully described in detail, priced 
sensibly, and offered in various col- 
lection groups at great savings. 


€ 


SYMPOSIUM OF 100 BEST IRIS. A 
concensus of opinion of 78 of the 
official judges of the American Iris 
Society. A “best” list that is actually 
e representative. 


SeSSSeSeSeSe] 


~ & 
eongeamoe or 


: DAFFODILS! The rarest novelties and the most popular well 
known varieties. Ours is one of the few sources of these scarce 
items since the war cut Holland's supply. 


ORIENTAL IRIS... 
and exotic Japanese iris. 
attractive collection. 


really a more popular name for the huge 
We again offer a select list and an 





Ask for your copy today ... 


a postcard will do. 


3 COOLEY’S GARDENS 


f Box F 
SILVERTON, 





OREGON 












































at yor 





At The Roosevelt everything that makes 
New York so interesting is right at your 
elbow. Step off your train at Grand 
Central, follow the private passageway 
direct to The Roosevelt, enjoy friendlier 
service ... cheerful, spacious rooms .. . 
. and a restful atmo- 
sphere that have endeared The Roosevelt 
to its guests vear after vear. 
rooms with bath from $4.50. 


delicious food . . 


Attractive 





Dancing in the 
COCKTAIL 
LOUNGE 


every afternoon 


WALTER PERNER 
and His Orchestra 
in the 
ROOSEVELT GRILL 


Nightly except Sundays except Sunday 








HOTEL ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST.. NEW YORK 
BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 





























BRAND'S WORLD FAMOUS 


PEONIES 


| FOR FINER RESULTS 


When you buy Brand 
| Peonies you are assured 
of quality breeding and 
every root you buy is 
a “Brand division”, 
which means that you 
get a large, well-bal- 
anced root system with 
four, five or more eyes. 
Send for our catalog and 
make your choice from the 
many prize-winning’ vari- 
eties shown in all their 
| colorful beauty. You can 
| buy in selections that are 
not at all expensive or you 
can choose individual roots. 
Our world-wide reputation is your guarantee 
that the Peonies you buy will grow and bloom 
healthily—-and remember, there is no plant that 
will afford you more pleasure in big beautiful 





| blossoms and sweet fragrance than Brand 
| Peonies. 
CHOICE FRENCH LILACS—tThe finest stock from the 
better varieties, on their own roots. 
WRITE FOR NEW KOREAN DWARF CHERRIES—with larger fruit 
OUR NEW and smaller pits than other bush types. 
FLOWERING CRABS—of the best varieties; orna- 
BEAUTIFUL mental, fruit-bearing or dual-purpose. 
COLORED 
CATALOG BRAND PEONY FARMS INC. 
134 East Division Street Faribault, Minn. 
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Propagating Own-Root Roses 


Ts VERYONE who has ever grown 
r+ many Roses has had the desire at 
4—/ one time or another to propagate 
his own plants. Budding Rose plants is 
a rather technical job and comparatively 
few amateurs essaying the attempt have 
satisfactory results. But raising plants 
from cuttings, producing own-root plants, 
is a method that any Rose lover can try 
with a reasonable certainty of success. 

Climbers are undoubtedly the easiest 
type to try growing from cuttings. The 
small-flowered Wichurianas, like Dorothy 
Perkins, can be grown from long cuttings 
taken as soon as the frost is out in the 
spring, inserting two-thirds their length 
in good garden soil and then mulehing 
well. 

It is much better to make euttings of 
large flowered types of Climbing Roses 
at flowering time. These should be taken 
from flowering laterals as soon as they 
have started to bloom, eutting them in 
3 to 5 bud lengths. In hot weather, water 
the plants heavily a day or two ahead of 
time to make the wood that 
it will root easily. 

These cuttings should be rooted in a 
closed frame covered with a shade made 
of light weight cotton tacked to a frame 
the size of the sash and made of light, 
narrow boards. Use hooks and eyes to 
hold the shade to the sash in windy 
weather. Remove the shade on dull days 
and at night, replacing it the next morn- 
ing before the sun’s rays get too strong. 

The frame should be excavated 8 to 10 
inches deep, and drainage put in the 
bottom if necessary. Fill the frame to 
soil level with a mixture of equal parts 
of peat moss, sand and loam. Pack the 
mixture firmly and water thoroughly. 

Insert the cuttings on a slant so only 
one or two buds are above ground, re- 
moving the lower leaves. Plant them 2 
inches apart in the row with 3 to 4 inches 
between rows. Pack the soil firmly around 
the cuttings, and water. 

By following this method the cuttings 
root splendidly and are left in the frames 
until the following spring, mulching them 
with leaves or other material as eold 
weather arrives, 

Many people, especially in the 
southern and many central dis- 
tricts, have splendid suecess 
rooting everblooming Roses un- 
der glass jars. However, par- 
ticularly in northern — sections, 
loss of plants after rooting is 
usually very heavy because the 
shorter growing season does not 
give time for the roots to harden 
properly. 

After years of experimenta- 
tion I have worked out a system 
that is a great improvement on 
the jar method. Everyone is 
aware that absolute control of 
moisture in greenhouses makes 
propagation of plants much sim- 
pler and surer. However, not 
many gardeners have green- 
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By CHESTER D. WEDRICK, (Can.) 


houses. But greenhouse conditions ean 
be duplicated at little expense. 

Obtain or make a box about a_ foot 
deep and from 18 inches to 2 feet wide 
and any length desired, so long as it is 
not cumbersome. At the same time secure 
panes of glass or small sash that will fit 
snugly on the top of the box. A few 
small gimlet holes should be made in the 
bottom of the box to drain off 
moisture, as otherwise, particularly dur- 
ing damp, rainy weather, the bottom will 
sometimes swell and be practically water 
tight. Place a couple of inches of rather 
coarse gravel in this and then a mixture 
of sharp sand and peat moss in the pro- 
portion of two to one, to a depth of 
several inches in all, when firmed down. 


excess 





Rose 


cultings in the open ground under mason 


Southern gardeners, especially. root 
jars. This method, with shrub cuttings, is 
shown above. A glass covered box, such as 
the one below, can be used for rooting all 
types of plants, including house plants as 


illustrated 
U.S.D.A. photos 





Then water well and the following morn- 
ing your miniature greenhouse is ready 
for cuttings. Sinking it in the soil part of 
its depth in a shady location is a decided 
advantage. 

Take the cuttings with a sharp knife 
or a used Valet safety razor blade. Select 
shoots just coming into bloom and eut in 
two to three-bud lengths, preferably the 
latter. Usually only one eutting should 
be taken from a shoot. Remove the lower 
leaves and insert the cuttings two-thirds 
their length in the rooting medium. The 
covers are then put on and with absolute 
control of moisture, rooting is soon under 
way. Many sorts, such as Gruss an Tep- 
litz, Radiance and many other Hybrid 
Teas I might mention, besides Polyanthas, 
Chinas, and Rugosas will root close to one 
hundred per cent. Hybrid Perpetuals 
and many species Roses also root well. 
Even many hard-to-root Pernetianas root 
satisfactorily this way and with the new 
rooting compounds, root action is quicker. 

The young plants may be left in the 
box and in the fall placed in a cool but 
frostproof cellar until the following 
spring. This prevents winter losses. If 
they’re kept barely moist, they are ready 
to grow with renewed vigor when planted 
in the open next spring. 

A much better method, where facilities 
are available, is to transplant the rooted 
cuttings into frames ‘as soon as they are 
well rooted, using good but not too rich 
earden soil. As it begins to freeze out- 
side, quit watering to harden the plants. 
When the ground outside begins to freeze, 
mulch one foot deep around the frame 
with straw or leaves and when winter 
seems just around the corner, mulch the 
plants with dry leaves, straw or 
wool until they are practically covered. 
The sash should be leakproof and as a 
last precaution cover with burlap to keep 
off the sun. 

If vou have reason to believe there are 
mice about, set traps baited with apple 
seeds, of which they are very fond, under 
boxes which will clean them up. 

“The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating,” they say, and I have plants of 
Rugosas, species Climb- 
ers, Hybrid Teas, Hvbrid Per- 
petuals which are many years 
old and still the picture of health. 

Several years following 
an abnormally severe’ winter, 
I lost a tremendous lot of budded 
Hybrid Teas, which froze back 
below the union. These were 
all a total loss, while own-root 
plants such as Mme. Caroline 
Testout, for example, though 
killed back severely, suckered 
from below. Although the bloom 
was not as profuse, quality was 
never better and not a plant died. 

3reeders have produced won- 
derful new Roses, but some are 
incompatible to the understock, 
making own-root propagation 
desirabie. 


glass 


Roses, 


ago, 








Al Says:- 


Camellia Research No. 2 was issued last | 


fall, a publication which should be valuable 
to anyone interested in Camellias. This 
contains a list of 568 varieties now in the 
trade in America. Many of these names 
are synonyms, however. Some varieties go 
under as many as a dozen different names. 
This list was compiled by N. F. Vander- 
bilt, with the aid of 220 growers and dis- 
tributors. Historical notes and names of 
growers are included as available. The 
University of Florida is aiding in this work 
by running a comparison test of every 
Camellia that can be located. A copy of 
this Camellia Research No. 2 can be ob- 
tained from Mr. Vanderbilt by sending $1.00 
to Box 42, St. Helena, California. 


7 * * 


I see that Dianthus Little Joe is 
at last getting into eastern nursery 
lists. It is about time, for this is 
one of the best named varieties of 
hybrid Pink in years. It has a 
striking color that I would call 
red, good foliage which stays good 
and is fragrant. Fred Borsch of 
Maplewood, Oregon, its originator, 
told me when he showed it to me 
in the summer of 1939, that it was 
the sole seedling he saved out of 
about 800 which he grew from a 
cross between D. allwoodi and D. 
plumarius. He named it for his 
son, Joseph, who is probably nine 
or ten years old by now. 


* - 7. 





Along the southern Oregon coast, in Coos | 
and Curry counties, a new infant floral | 
industry is in the making, that of growing | 


Easter Lily bulbs. Some 25 growers have 


all the stock for three new types and these | 


are being increased with the idea of de- 
veloping a distinctive Oregon industry. 
From a single hybrid bulb in 1920, grown 
by Sid Croft, the Croft Lilies have been 
developed. Kenyon and Davidson, two mill 
workers, originated a related strain known 
as the Kenyon Lily, with the help of Dr. 
F. P. McWhorter of the Oregon Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Slocum’s Ace, the 
third, is an improved type introduced by 
Clark A. Slocum. In tests at the federal 
experiment station at Beltsville, Maryland, 
last year, Slocum’s Ace was rated the best 
of all grown. These new Lilies are likely 
to play an important part in supplying 





American florists with Easter Lily bulbs | 


which they cannot get from Japan now. 


- * - 


Our supplies of common Pansy 
seed have been coming to us in the 
past from central Europe. Such 
seed, grown by cheap labor—often 
by women who work for 25 cents 
a day—has been laid down whole- 
sale in New York for as low as 
$5 a pound. But war in Europe 
has cut off all this. So seed 
growers in California put out these 
commoner sorts of Pansies in large 
acreages last season. At one seed 
ranch, I saw 40 acres of them 
growing. This home-grown seed 
will cost more, for it was costing 
around $16 a pound just for 
harvesting alone. Pansy seed is 
harvested by hand picking and a 
field has to be picked over a number 
of times. 
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Chir GARDEN LOVERS 


FLOWER CUTTERS. (Top row), Professional 
Type Pruner, $4.50. Wiltless Flower Cut- 
ter, $2.50. Hy-Power Pruner, $2.50. 
(Bottom row): Garden Club Shears, $1.60. 
Ladies’ Snap Cut Pruner, $1.50. Garden 
Pride Shears, $1.00. 


FLOWER SPRINKLERS — of realistic design and 
— Green stems; copper base. 18" high. 
its any garden hose. Tulip (left), $3.50. 
— (right), $4.00. Iris (not shown), 


WICKER GARDEN BASKET fitted with nine most- 
needed tools, ee kneeling Pad and 
accessories. . . - « « $15.00 
With. less expensive tools . . - $10.95 
Washable Kreme Skin Gloves . . $1.25 
Garden Encyclopedia. . .. . $3.00 











Write for our new illustrated 
Garden and Barbecue Accessories 


Booklet “FG-5” 


HammacHer SCHLEMMER 


145 East  /th St., New York City 

















Shortage ? 


There will be no shortage of high grade fertilizer for the gardener who uses ADCO. 
All he has to do is mix ADCO with his stalks, leaves, cuttings, etc., and in a few weeks 
he will have a heap of rich fertilizer, even better than stable manure—and at a frac- 


tion of the cost. 


Field and garden wastes contain every essential to plant life—not only the ordi- 
nary foods, but vitamins and other rare, mysterious substances, many of them as yet 
unknown even to chemists. Nothing else can so completely supply every need of 


NO! 





growing things. All this refuse needs is mixture with ADCO, 


By the ADCO process these wastes are turned into rich plant food. 
anybody can do it—and inexpensive, for even one 25-lb. bag of ADCO, costing about 
$2.00, will give you half a ton of excellent manure. 


No apparatus is required. 


Explanatory booklet, “The Life of the Soil.” and with it a sample of “VIVO,” 


new product for making liquid manure, FREE. 


Larger quantities are even cheaper. 


ADCO WORKS. Dept. F, CARLISLE, PA. 


There is NO SUBSTITUTE for ADCO 


It's easy— 


the 

















WHY DELAY? MAIL NOW TO: 


FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. 


Name 
Address 


City 


enclose $2 for one year. 


As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 
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For a Superb New Garden at Small Cost 


IRIS and HEMEROCALLIS 


Make Your Onn Collections to suit 
Your Preferences in 


Varieties-Colors-Price 


from these 


“100 BEST TRIS 


UNUSUAL VALUES ALL 









Our introductions have achieved singular renown. GOLDEN 
TREASURE was runner-up for the 1940 Dykes Medal. 
ANGELUS, MATTERHORN, GOLDEN TREASURE, EXCLU- 
SIVE ... all have received the coveted Award of Merit of the 
American Iris Society, the highest rating an Iris can receive with 
the exception of the Dykes Medal. 

Sensational SPUN GOLD promises to be one of the most 
popular of all irises. Qualified experts who have viewed this 
gorgeous, velvety yellow are lavish in their praise. 

This season we are introducing a fine new red, EDWARD 
LAPHAM, from the man whose specialty is the creation of 
finer red iris and a unique new Wm. Mohr hybrid, ELMOHR, 
as well as some entirely different plicata types, products of 
our garden. 


Schreiner’s 
New IRIS Lover’s Catalog 


presents a fine selected listing of 


HEMEROCALLIS 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFERS! 

We have a critical selection of the better new developments in 
Hemerocallis. Particular attention has been exercised to obtain 
only the most striking and individually different varieties. We 
stress hardiness and good garden performance. Try some of 


these finer new hybrids. 


CHREINERS 
IRIS GARDENS 


Box 203-C Riverview Station, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Iris, The Indispensable 


O write of Irises as their first ban- 

ners color many a slope or corner is 

to herald the arrival of the spring 
garden at its height. Summer may bring a 
still greater blaze of beauty but then we 
will lack the fresh enthusiasm of the pres- 
ent. And this period owes its appeal not 
only to the varied hues of Irises but, in 
most climates, to the burst of fruit and 
shrub blossoms that accompany them. In 
northern gardens pears and plums, quince 
and cherry accompany the early Irises, 
and Lilaes and Deutzias, apples and 
Flowering Dogwoods enhance their gar- 
den value. The first of the Roses, old- 
fashioned yellows and pinks and whites 
as well as the singles, like Hugonis and 
Keae of more recent discovery, may be 
used through the Iris beds. There are 
Sunroses (Helianthemum and Potentilla 
veitchi) for foreground use and the gray 
of Lavender and Santolina, Dianthus, 
Stachys and Artemisia for edgings. The 
vardener’s palette seems to run the whole 
gamut of possible colors and hues at this 
season. And it is the use of Iris as a finish- 
ing touch to an attractive planting that I 
wish to consider rather than its appeal to 
the specialist interested in novelties and 
with row upon row of treasured varieties. 

First, however, let us review briefly the 
range of location, season, height and color 
available. No Iris really thrives in shade 
though the native Flag and the butterfly 
flowers of the Siberians do linger along 
reasonably well in good soil. Furthermore, 
like most plants valued for their bloom, 
lrises require some nourishment to be 
satisfactory. Their habit of growth helps 
to hold bare poverty-stricken banks from 
erosion but a sheet of color under such 
circumstances is an exception. The beard- 
less Flags, however, will hold stream banks 
and provide real ribbons of brilliance. 
They will thrive to the south of ereet 
Lilacs but shrivel to the north or from 
the encroachment of spreading flowering 
Crabs or Forsythias—a matter of too 
much shade. They may thrive in a crevice 
of a ledge and smother in the back of a 
rich perennial border given over to Del- 
phiniums and Phlox. But on the whole 
they are husky plants that are almost im- 
possible to kill (except by over-kindness) 
and they are most responsive to a bit of 
intelligent neglect. 

In season, the dwarf types come into 
bloom with Daffodils and are most wel- 
come in their deep purple tones. The tall 
beardless Louisiana hybrids, the Spurias 
and Japanese, with their love of rich tilth, 
may be used with Delphiniums and Roses. 





Irises lend themselves readily to making 

bold splashes of color in the garden. Varie- 

ties for this purpose are best selected at 
flowering time 


By R. 8S. STURTEVANT, M.L.A. 





Mr. Robert 8S. Sturtevant, a noted 
landscape architect and lecturer, was 
the recipient recently of one of the 
American Iris Society’s new medals, 
first awarded this year for “Distin- 
guished service to the Society.” 











There are also a few summer-flowering 
species, and there is much talk of fall 
bloomers but they respond only to the 
special attention of the connoisseur in 
seasons favorable to the development of a 
second erop of bloom. 


In height we range from the delightful 
4-inch miniature Tennessee natives, I. 
cristata or verna, and the true I. pumila 
to the “6-foot magnificence” of Louisiana 
or California. Personally, I prefer the 
feeling of superiority engendered by look- 
ing down upon the quite usual three and 
four footers. 

In color, all shades of white to red and 
blue-purple, of cream or yellow, alone or 
in combination with red ecrimsony reds, 
might be considered the natural range. 
By careful selection over the last thirty 
years the hybridizers have given us a 
multitude of lovely whites and yellows, or 
pastel tints verging to pearl and pink and 














peach with even touches of coral, of deep 
RKembrandtesque tones well-expressed by 
names like SABLE or Copper Lustre, but 
regardless of name they have not given 
us the pink or red of a Rose, the blue of 
a Lobelia, nor the orange of a Calendula. 
The names of varieties have definite sales 
appeal. The old-time ArrerGLow fulfilled 
a promise in its day and the very new 
PRAIRIE SUNSET is well-spoken of, but 
PINK SaTIN may prove a washout and 
Tie Rep DovGias reveals its proud 
strength rather than its redness. 

Most fortunately it is just an Iris of a 
color known to the garden designer that 
is needed for this or that loeation. It 
takes the expanse of a wayside swamp to 
produce a sheet of color equal in memor- 
able effect to the Blue Bonnets of Texas 
or the Foxgloves of England, but one tuft 
of Iris tectorum on a thatched roof in 
Japan or of Iris albicans in the crevice of 
a pavement against a hot Moroccan wall 
is an equally memorable picture. 

In flower arrangements where each line 
and balance, each mass and hue is subject 
to critical analysis, the Iris flower (espe- 
cially the smaller flowered species) and 
the vertical element of Iris foliage is 
greatly valued. They offer line value that 
we associate with Japanese arrangements 
as well as mass in well-balanced 
forms. In out-of-door use we are less 
discriminating and vet in many a loea- 
tion, a small clump of Iris, the three or 
four stalks produced the second or third 
vear atter planting a single rhizome, still 
possess these intrinsie qualities. It may 
be displayed against siding or shingle, 
brick or stone, lattice or picket, clipped 
hedge or Boxwood or the ubiquitous and 
indispensable Barberry and, despite the 
variety of background, still hold our at- 
tention pleasantly. The effect will be 
enhanced if we use dark against light or 
light against dark, purple against gray or 
vellow against dull red, but there will be 
no gain if we do it earelessly and sprinkle 
our foundation planting against the house 
with a spatter of Iris clumps. We ean 
line the path with Irises in the old-fash- 
ioned way if we ean learn to ignore the 


color 





Broad masses of Irises. with colors blending 
from one to another defy description 


Courtesy D. B. Milliken 





Irises serve many decora- 
tive purposes in the gar- 
den, 


planting for small trees. 


even as an under- 
The plants should not be 
heavily shaded. however, 
nor should they be set so 
closely as to interfere 
with the tree roots 


Courtesy R. M. Cooley 





and after blooming effect of its 
foliage. Lines against a wall or fence or 
hedge as seen from some distance away 
will be striking unless there is a medley 
of colors in higgledy-piggledy arrange- 
ment. Winter and summer effects of Iris 
are a bit weak for the front of a house 
but certainly they are adequate with the 
help of a climbing Rose for the sunny side 
of a garage. 

If the urge for variety is too insistent 
to permit wasting all this space, then 
work out a carefully studied color scheme. 
Every tenth plant in the line may be of a 
contrasting color. The old blue and white 
RHEIN NIXE or the handsome new WABASH 
is particularly effective with any of the 
lavenders which echo its blue. We ean use 
darker, tones near at hand or 
against white and light yellow or blue to 
white tints in the distance. With a really 
long path or boundary we can work out a 
flow of color ranging from dark to light 


before 


cooler 


in yellows, or pink to reds, or lavenders 
to royal purples. 
With both the single clump and the 


long line we are using Iris against a 
known background of little interest in 


itself and we are using it for its form as 
much as for its contrast of color, but this 
is a mere beginning for the beginner who 
has been given almost too much from the 
surplus of a gardening friend. (1 refuse 
to call the donor of mixed Iris a real 
friend as he is too much like the giver of 
runaway Sunflowers, Boltonias, and 
Physostegias. ) 

Where selection of both Iris and back- 
ground is possible the real fun begins 
and the less one imitates the exact group- 
ing of someone else’s garden the more the 
fun. In one vear out of five in New Eng- 
land you can have a patriotic display otf 
blue Iris, white Spirea and red Poppy. 
In one out of three you may get it with 
Lilae and late Tulips and Iris (though not 
the right blue, of course), but a coppery 
bronze against the pale yellow of Rosa 
Hugonis is certainly more beguiling than 
the much seen lavender and yellow and 
the quite rare but not more expensive 
Roses, R. ecae and R. omeiensis, or even 
the golden Persian and Harrison’s Yellow 
of old gardens will offer novel opportuni- 
ties. 

Lilacs and Irises are always lovely in 
the North; one lilae with a skirt of Iris; 
sentinel Lilaes through the perennial 
border; or a hedge with a parallel mass 
of Irises in one or graduated colors. But 
perhaps even a small plant of the richly 
red-hued Lilac, Ludwig Spaethe, one 
clump of the almost real blue Siberian 
Perry’s Buus, and a drift of the green 
tinted white of Iris SNowprop will bring 
real comfort. 

A bit further south Tamarix (judi 
ciously eut back) will provide a_ back 

(Continued on page 292) 














Orchid of the Lily 


IGGEST bargain in a pool plant 

is the humble Water Hyacinth. 

You can get two or three for a 

quarter and in a few weeks you have 

dozens, with their blooms rivaling rare 
Orchids from the tropics. 

Water Hyacinths are cheap because 
eountless millions of them grow in warm 
waters of our southernmost states. On 
certain Florida streams they hinder boat 
travel and are regarded as a nuisance, 
though admittedly an attractive nuisance. 
Thousands are collected and shipped north 
to fish hatcheries and aquatic nurseries 
each spring. I well remember having 100 
of them shipped up from Florida to use 
when my goldfish spawned. Transporta- 
tion charges amounted to a little more 
than the original cost of the plants. 

Because the Water Hyacinth is usually 
listed as a “floating plant,” water gar- 
deners may be led to believe that it should 
thrive when merely tossed into the pool. 
True, there isn’t much to the plant ex- 
cept bushy roots and a cluster of glossy 


By S. Y. CALDWELL, (Tenn.) 


green leaves with their stems oddly swol- 
len into “air pockets,” or chambers, that 
keep it afloat. 

But if you want healthy growth and a 
quantity of the orchidaceous bloom spikes, 
try setting your Hyacinth over a box or 
other container of rich soil placed several 
inches under water at the edge of the pool. 
The roots quickly anchor in the soil and 
runners shoot out to start new plants in 
which a curious transformation takes 
place. Not needing air bladders for sup- 
port, the plants over the soil box send 
up luxuriant long-stemmed leaves, 12 to 
18 inches high. As an ever-increasing 
circle of new divisions pushes outward 
beyond the box into deeper water, the 
short, bladder-stemmed leat form is re- 
sumed. 

Finally you have a broad colony of 
Water Hyacinths like a green island, 
pleasingly mounded from the low outside 
plants to the tall, deep green foliage over 
the box. And above the leaves stand 
pale lavender blossom spikes, each indi- 
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vidual flower accented on its upper petal 
by a yellow peacock eye in a dark-veined 
patch of blue. 

Nourishment apparently flows from the 
soil through connecting runners to all 
members of the big family group, because 
the rate of growth and the number and 
size of flowers is much greater under this 
system of cultivation than when plants 
are simply floated in the water and allowed 
to drift about with the wind. 

In my pools they bloom continually 
from June until frost, but are most flori- 
ferous in late summer. Seeming to sense 
their end that will come with cold weather, 
they are overwhelmingly generous with 
fine, large flowers through September and 
early October. Like most other aquatics, 
they bloom best in sun, but they also do 
well in part shade. 

The secret of success with Water Hya- 
cinths lies in giving them soil for an- 
chorage and sustenance, and it may be 
done in several ways other than the way 
I have described. A tub or large pan— 
which may be sunk in the ground—half 
full of soil and fled up with water nfakes 
a good “Hyacinth bed.” A natural pond 
with dirt banks and still, warm water is 
a potential “Hyacinth garden.” Just set 
a few plants in mud at the water’s edge. 
They will spread along the shore line, up 
the moist bank and out over the water. 

Lily pools often have shallow water 
areas with boxes of dirt for Cat-tail, Wa- 
ter Iris, Papyrus and other tall-growing 
plants. One of the best uses of Water 
Hyacinths is to set them close up around 
these taller things. They soon hide the 
boxes with their leaves and furnish a 
green base for the upright plants. 

In addition to ornamental value, Water 
Hyacinths have worth from other stand- 
points. Their roots are one of the best 
natural materials for receiving goldfish 
spawn and providing cover for newly- 
hatched fry to protect them from canni- 
balistic parents. And a pool with Hya- 
einths usually has cleaner, clearer water 
than it would have without them. Cloudy 
or green water is commonly caused -by 
microscopic aquatic plants—algae. 

Water Hyacinths, of course, are ten- 
der and should not be put in outdoor 
pools until danger of frost is past. Per 
haps it is just as well that they freeze out 
in winter; they would be troublesome to 
control otherwise. You can keep a few 
over winter in a dish of water and soil 
at a sunny window, to serve as a starter. 

Most Waterlily dealers catalogue a 
Purple Water Hyacinth, Eichhornia azu- 
rea, as well as the common species, which 
is E. erassipes. The purple one is an 
attractive surface creeper, a little more 
rare and expensive than E. crassipes, but 
on the whole I consider the common type 
more desirable. 





Hyacinth-like blooms give the common name, 
Water Hyacinth, to this popular water plant 
Photo by the author 
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Making Flower and Garden Pictures 


ON’T take it as “gospel” if some- 

one tells you that flower photog- 

raphy is both an art and a science. 
The “science” part can be boiled down to 
a few practical, a-b-e rules, and anybody 
2an master them. As for the art, most 
women are born with a natural apprecia- 
tion of flowers and flower arrangements. 
Take your natural talent, cultivate it by 
practice, and you'll do quite nicely. 

To be sure, your pictures may not equal 
the work of experts who make a lifetime 
study of flower photography; but they 
will still be excellent pictures—shots you 
can exhibit with pride and a sense of 
accomplishment. 

What you want, most likely, is a pleas- 
ing year-by-year record of your garden, 
for album use and to show your friends. 
Plus, of course, good close-ups of the fin- 
er specimens you select for exhibition. 
There’s nothing difficult about either of 
these, nor need you spend three months’ 
allowance for de luxe photographie equip- 
ment or accessories. 
garden photography — general 
views and sections of the garden—is a 
matter of choosing the right hour of sun- 
shine, and the right camera position. The 
right hours, as a rule, are before mid- 
morning and after mid-afternoon, but not 
the hours near noon, when the sun is 
strong and “harsh.” The right camera 
position can be settled by asking your- 
self these questions : 


Good 


“Just what do I want the picture to 
show r" 

“Am I too far away for that? Too 
close?” 

“Ts the camera at the right level? 
Would a lower position be better, 
thus stressing the row of flowers near- 
est the camera? How about a higher 
position, standing on a garden bench 
or chair, to get more of a ‘bird’s-eye’ 
view of the flower bed or garden?” 

“Does the sunshine strike properly, 
to give pleasing shadows, or does 
everything look too flat from where 
I stand? How would it be if I moved 
to the right or left?” 


This quiz takes but a few seconds, yet 
it clears up your idea of what you want 
in the picture, and helps you get just 
that. 

Always try more than one camera posi- 
tion before shooting, because even a small 
change may make a big difference. And 
here’s another thought. The picture in 
the view finder is small, and you may 
overlook details. So, try the artist’s 
trick—“frame” the scene between your 
hands, held a few inches from your face. 
Try blocking off different portions of it, 
and you can get an excellent idea of the 





Try posing members of the family with your 

flowers when making garden pictures. The 

plain dark background in this picture helps 
to silhouette the figures 
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camera position or distance that will yield 
the most attractive results. 

I always like to include a person in a 
garden scene, if there’s room. It removes 
that “empty” look, and also indicates the 
size and scale of the scene. However, the 
person should not look at the camera—it’s 
better to have her admiring a flower, or 
cutting one. Try it with a friend, or your 
children, and if your camera has a cable 
release, use a “self-timer” so that you 
van be in some of the pictures yourself. 

The most attractive garden views are 
usually at “medium range.” They don’t 
take in the whole garden, but only one 
section at a time. A pretty corner, part 
of the goldfish pool or Lily pond with 
the flowers adjoining, the stone steps or 
a curve in one of the paths—these make 
natural picture “units.” An exception, 
of course, is a garden with a beautiful 
view beyond—you would want compre- 
hensive views of all that at different sea- 
sons, under various conditions of clouds 
and sunshine. 

So much for general views. Individual 
“close-ups” are different, in that you have 
more control. You ean turn a flower, 
light up its shadows with a reflector, put 
a different background behind it—even 
move it to a different location if you wish. 
Here are several suggestions, some of 
which are useful some of the time, and 
others that you’ll use all the time: 

1. Try for sidelighting, which shows 
up the shape of the flower better than 
lighting from behind the camera. 

2. Use a reflector of white cardboard, 
or a piece of cardboard with crumpled 


tinfoil glued on it, to lighten the shadow 
side of the bloom. 

3. If the background is full of bright 
spots—other flowers, splashes of sun- 
light, and so forth—just substitute a sheet 
ot cardboard behind the flower. Select 
a shade of gray that contrasts well with 
the bloom. 

4. Pick a quiet day, so that wind mo- 
tion won’t cause blurred pictures. 

5. Use a small lens opening (f/11, £/16, 
or {/22), to obtain better sharpness both 
in the near and far parts of the flower. 
To do this may require long exposures, so 
set the camera on a tripod. 

6. Be careful not to underexpose, be- 
cause this produces harsh results. Get a 
pocket exposure guide, and use it. 

7. If your camera does not focus for 
extreme close-ups, obtain a supplementary 
“slip-on” lens. These cost very little, and 
enable you to get much eloser. A sup- 
plementary lens with a “two-plus” rating 
will allow you to take snapshots at 14 
inches (when your camera lens is set for 
4 feet) and you'll rarely need to get 
nearer than that. Your dealer, or the 
instruction sheet, will explain how the 
supplementary lens is used—and there’s 
nothing complicated about it. 

The camera for flower pictures need 
not be an expensive one, though one with 
an anastigmat lens would give finest de- 
tail, an advantage if you would like to 
make good sized enlargements to bring 
out the full beauty of your blooms. Very 
acceptable flower photographs can be 


made even with box type cameras, using 
a portrait attachment for close-ups. Size 
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is a matter of preference. If you’re go- 
ing to shoot black-and-white pictures ex- 
elusively, then a camera which takes fair- 
ly large pictures will be a good choice. But 
if you’re planning to shoot color film, a 
miniature camera is essential. 

That’s for “still” shots, of course—but 
a word should be said about movies, be- 
‘ause a full-color movie of flower close- 
ups is just about the last word in beauty 
and realism. In movies, you ean forget 
all about Rule 4—a “quiet day”—because 
wind motion enhances the interest and 
delight of a flower, and produces even 
greater naturalness. And with the long- 
focus lenses, you ean fill the whole movie 
frame with one bloom. Imagine a single 
sunlit, flame-colored Gladiolus on your 








Portraits of prize stalks of 
blooms can be made in the 
garden by blocking out all 
the background with a 
large piece of gray card- 
board. This was done with 
the Lily at left, and the pic- 
ture was made with slant- 
ing sunlight for dramatic 
lighting effect 


Before the sun strikes your 
Roses in early morning, 
dew may be heavy on the 
petals giving the results il- 
lustrated at right. Use a 
portrait lens if necessary 
and focus sharply. Place 
the camera so that the 
blooms will have a dark 


shadowy background 
Photos courtesy 
Eastman Kokak Co. 





sereen, enlarged to three or four feet 
wide, in full color, and you'll get the idea. 
There’s drama in this type of showing— 
plus the advantage that a group of friends 
“an all enjoy your flower pictures. 

In movies or stills, you have about the 
same type of films to choose from. Color 
film, of course, is the obvious choice when 
you want the ultimate in realism. Black- 
and-white films offer a choice between the 
high-speed panchromatic types and the 
fine-grain panchromatic types. The fine- 
grain is proper for all-around use, and 
especially when you want the finest detail 
or plan to have enlargements made. But 
the high-speed type is an excellent “re- 
serve” film, for shooting in extreme early 
morning, very late afternoon, or on ex- 





tremely cloudy or dull hazy days. 

One point to remember, when shooting 
black-and-white, is that colors are decep- 
tive. Don’t let the bright ones tempt you 
into random shooting. To the efmera, a 
bright yellow or orange flower is just 
light gray—a purple flower is dark gray. 
Always judge the flower and background 
as they would appear in a_black-and- 
white print—and depend on form and 
arrangement for results. Then you'll be 
on sure, safe ground. 

Flower photography is fun—it’s not 
difficult—and it enables you to keep a 
satisfactory year-by-year story of the 
garden in which you take such pride. 
What other phase of garden activity ean 
offer so much for so little? 


Dependable Verbascums 


HE Verbaseums or Mulleins are an 

interesting family of biennial plants. 
The English people love them and eall 
them American Velvet plants. They are 
‘alled Velvet plants because of their 
large, dense, woolly leaves of silver green. 
The leaves at the base of the plant are 
arranged in the form of a rosette which 
stays fresh into late winter. I have read 
of these leaves being plucked and used 
as silver Poinsettias for Christmas table 
decorations. They are very lovely in 
summer arrangements, too. 

Verbascum olympicum, the Greek Mul- 
lein, is a stately and satisfactory long-sea- 
son bloomer. Because of its likeness to 
the wild Mullein (Verbascum thapsus) of 
the fields of the East and South, this 
flower may not be appreciated to its full- 
est in those places. However, to those 
of us whose winters are cold and summers 
dry and hot, it is a very satisfactory plant 
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for the background of our hardy borders. 
The blossoms are about 2 inches in diam- 
eter and a bright yellow with golden sta- 
mens. They start coming on spire-like 
stems which reach 5 to 8 feet, depending 
upon moisture, in June and continue all 
summer. If seeds are kept picked, blos- 
soming is much more profuse. 

Verbascum Miss Willmott is very like 
Verbascum olympicum except that its 
tall spires produce creamy-white flowers 
filled with clusters of golden stamens. It 
grows 5 or 6 feet tall. 

Both these varieties are ideal subjects 
for any spot in the border where accent 
plants are needed. Their upright lines 
are most charming in the garden scene 
when viewed from a distance. Both may 
drop their flowers by mid-afternoon if in 
too bright sunshine, but a fresh supply 
is ready each morning. In light shade, 
which they will endure, this won't happen. 


Being biennials, new plants must be 
grown each year but both Verbascum 
olympicum and Miss Willmott will reseed 
themselves profusely. 

The aristocrat of the family is Verbas- 
eum pheoniceum. Although a Maullein, 
it is a dainty plant and has smooth un- 
mullein-like foliage. From basal rosettes 
of foliage, it sends up slender 2-foot stems 
so loaded with bloom that at a distance 
it reminds one of a tall Hyacinth. The 
individual flowers are charming in form 
and color, which ranges from white, apple- 
blossom pink and lavender, to rose, red 
and violet. After the main stem is gone, 
other spikes appear, making a long sea- 
son of bloom—from May or early June 
until midsummer. If no seeds are allowed 
to form, there will be a second crop of 
bloom in autumn. Some plants will flower 
the first year if seed is sown early. These 
flowers are wonderful for cutting. 
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trough-shaped leaves 
stalk of Crinum 


folium album bearing a succession of white 


long 


From among 


arises the flower longi- 


lily-like blossoms 


N recent years home gardeners have 

shown an increasing interest in rare 

bulbs. Crinums are among the exotic 
bulbs that are now getting much atten- 
tion. They are not really new for they 
have long been grown in Florida and 
California, but they are very new to most 
people in the north. 

These large amaryllids, a hundred or 
are found mostly in the 
tropics all around the world. <A few 
adventurous species have also strayed out 
into the warm temperate zones. These 
latter, and a number of fine hybrids that 
have been produced from them, form a 
group that is better adapted to the e¢li- 
matic conditions of the United States 
generally than are those species from the 
tropics, although even these can be grown 
outdoors in the South and in northern 
greenhouses. 

From that great land of bulbs, South 
Africa, come two fine species—C. moorei 
and C. longifolium. A eross of these has 
been produced, a hybrid called C. powelli 
which comes in both pink and white. 
Then, in the wet lands of the Gulf States 
is found a species known as C. ameri- 
canum, which opens a dainty white flower 
resembling superficially a giant Spider 
Lily (Hymenoeallis). All of these are 
obliging plants, very easily raised and 
very much worthwhile. They are all avail- 
able if we search the catalogues of those 
who deal in rare bulbs. 

I have grown Crinum moorei from 
seeds, the process requiring only three and 
a half years from sowing to blooming. 
Seeds are not easily obtained and it is 
quicker and more satisfactory, perhaps, to 
buy blooming size bulbs, but the seed 
method is interesting. As the seeds came to 
me they resembled nothing so much as very 
small potatoes, about an inch in diam- 
eter, fleshy, and each with a short sprout. 
Planted in a box, about half buried and 
with the sprout pointing downward, the 


more species . 
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Experiences With Crinums 


By ELMER H. KREPS, (N. Y.) 


young plants appeared in about a month 
or six weeks. They grew rapidly and 
were soon planted into individual pots, 
and later shifted into 14-inch tubs. The 
mature bulbs are 6 inches or more in diam- 
eter with a neck a foot or two long, 
from the top of which radiates a cluster 
of attractive arching leaves, the entire 
plant being 3 feet high and spreading 
somewhat more. 

Evidently the plant that produced the 
seeds from which mine grew had been 
eross-pollenized by some other species, 
for two quite different types appeared. 
One, the more robust, has leaves 5 inches 
wide, wavy, and light gréen, the other 
being more slender, with straight-edged 
narrower and darker foliage. The flowers 
of both are similar except that those of 
the narrow leafed plant are a trifle larger, 
If I were forced to make a choice of the 
two I should probably have to resort to 
the time honored “eenie, meenie, minie, 
moe” process, for they are equally de- 
sirable, 

These plants are evergreen. While 
they have a semi-dormant period after 
flowering, the leaves remain green and 
fresh looking until the new growth ap- 
pears, when the old leaves start ripening 
off. The flowering and ensuing dormant 
stage may come on any time during sum- 
mer or autumn, and the new growth may 
appear as early as November or as late 
as February. This new set of leaves 
comes with a rush, the entire growth 
pushing up through the bulb neck, split- 
ting the bases of the old leaves as it comes 
along. The flowers grow in an umbel 
from the top of a separate three and a 
half foot stem which breaks out some- 
where near the base of the bulb neck. 
The buds, from 10 to 16, burst out from 
a spear-shaped spathe, and the exquisite 
pink flowers, like dainty Lilies, open two 
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The distinct characteristics of the two types 
of Crinum are evident from this sketch 





or three at a time, although I have had as 
many as six open at once. In all, the 
flowering period lasts a month or more 
and sometimes the plants bloom twice in 
the same season. 

Crinums like an abundance of water 
during the growing season, and enough 
at all times to keep the roots plump and 
the foliage green. They appreciate a 
light rich loam and very old manure may 
be added to the soil. Growth may be 
encouraged, also, by use of manure water 
and commercial plant foods. In summer 
alternating light and shade seem to be 
better than full sunshine or solid shade. 
When cold weather approaches they may 
be stored away in the tubs, anywhere 
just so they are in no danger of freezing 
and where they will get a reasonable 
amount of light. I keep mine in an un- 
used upstairs room where the light is 
only fair and winter temperatures are 40 
to 60 degrees. It seems like harsh treat- 
ment but they appear to be very well 
satisfied. So far, neither disease nor 
insects have troubled them. 

Crinum longifolium is equally easy to 
grow but is not quite as attractive. 
Grown in the same way as C. moorei, 
it is a free bloomer, sometimes putting 
up two or three flower stems at the same 
time, or in quick succession. The flowers 
are upright trumpets and mine produces 
pure white flowers although the type is 
described as pink, the white variety being 
known as C. longifolium album. This 
species has a short-necked bulb, the long 
trough-shaped leaves growing almost 
upright at first, but arching over and 
breaking down somewhat as they lengthen. 
It is hardiest of the Crinums and | have 
no doubt that it could be grown outdoors 
the year through without protection any- 
where below the Mason and Dixon line. 
In my garden here in central New York 
one of these bulbs lived through the 
winter of 1936-37 with no_ protection 
whatever. But it was undoubtedly weak- 
ened, for though it grew well the follow- 
ing season it did not bloom. Each winter 
since then I have covered the bulb with a 
few shovelsful of coal ashes. Not only 
has it lived through all these years but 
each summer it puts up two or three 
flower stems, each with a nice cluster of 
flowers. The bulb is planted at ordinary 
depth, the base about 10 inches deep and 
the neck protruding. 

Still another species—this one from the 
tropics—is now available, and it is a 
very showy one. It is known as C. 
fimbriatulum and regardless of the fact 
that it comes from a very warm land it 
may be grown in the summer border in 
northern gardens. This is made possible 
by its ability to take a long rest indoors. 
It must be taken up in the fall, the foliage 
ripened off, and the bulb, with its roots 
intact, should be packed in sand or sandy 











Crinum moorei is, perhaps, the most impressive of all Crinums bearing exquisite pink 


blossoms on tall stems. All drawings are by the author 


soil in the basement, where it will carry 
over into the following spring. 

C. fimbriatulum has long pointed leaves 
and the flowers are produced in a cluster 
on a stem about 2 feet high. They are 
more star-shaped than those described 
above and are pink flushed with a wide 
red band running down each petal. On 
the outside they are quite red. 


Along with this story of suecess I have 
one failure to report. Long ago, in a 
local store 1 found a tray of bulbs labeled 
“Crinum,” species not mentioned. On 
a card displayed above was a picture of a 
bulb .in bloom. The flowers in a large 
cluster were white with a red or purple 
band down the center of each petal. 
Highly elated and with a vision of beauti- 


The Hyacinth Tree 


By Mrs. Paun 


HE first week of May, Xanthoceras 

sorbifolia is the star that steals the 
show in my garden. This tall, erect 
shrub belongs to the same family as the 
southern Bueckeye—Sapindacee. It is 
commonly known by such names as 
Chinese Flowering Chestnut and Hya- 
cinth Tree. 

In early May this shrub is a drift of 
white which nearly hides the foliage with 
upright spikes, not unlike Hyaeinths, 
from which comparison it gets one of 
its common names. The individual blos- 
soms are about one inch across, star 
shaped, with a yellow center which later 
turns maroon. The flowers at the base 
of the spike have maroon centers while 
those at the top still have yellow centers, 
making a lovely combination. The flower- 
ing period is about ten days. 

The leaves are compound, dark green 
and glossy, resembling those of Mountain 
Ash, as indicated by the name, sorbifolia. 
The seed balls are large and attractive, 
but their weight will cause the branches 
to bend if all are allowed to develop, so 
it is well to eut off the stems after bloom- 
ing unless some seeds are desired. They 
grow from seed with little difficulty. 








Xanthoceras sorbifolia| growing in Mrs. 
Murdoch’s own garden in Nebraska 


Murpocu, ( Nebr.) 


There is always a waiting list for the 
few sprouts which may come in my gar- 
den, though they are rather difficult to 
transplant. Seedlings do not object to 
being transplanted, while still young. 

I have had this shrub eleven years, 
through the two hottest, driest sum- 





ful flowers to come I carried home a 
couple of these bulbs. I grew them the 
best that I knew how, first this way and 
then that, and they thrived exceedingly, 
but in the five years that I lavished on 
them this tender care they, very ungrate- 
fully, never repaid me with so much 
as a single bloom. Eventually they found 
their way to the compost bin. What 
species they were | do not know to this 
day. 

But regardless of this one failure, my 
success with the others has so enthused 
me with these glamorous plants that I will 
not be content until | have tried some of 
the fine hybrids that are now available. 
Whether or not they can be grown as 
easily as those I am now growing I ean- 
not say. But they grow outdoors the year 
through in California and Florida, and 
here where we must grow them in tubs 
it seems easy to provide them with the 
temperatures that they require. 

There is such a diversity in size, form 
of plant and flower in the many Crinum 
species that no one of them could be de- 
seribed as typical of the genus. There 
may be a very few of them that are 
small enough for the regular window 
garden, but generally they are large and 
to be used as sun-room plants in winter 
and to decorate a terrace or take a place 
near the entrance of the house in summer. 
For such use they are ideal and on a par 
with the Agapanthus, which I have always 
considered the “ne plus ultra” of tub 
plants. 


mers, and the coldest winter in eastern 
Nebraska, and the now historie Novem- 
ber 11, 1940, freeze, none of which hurt 
the shrub in the least. No insects have 
attacked it. 

Anyone wanting a beautiful and un- 
usual shrub will find it in Xanthoeeras 
sorbifolia. 


The new ‘‘Standardized Plant Names’’ 
has given this shrub the common name 
Shinyleaf Yellowhorn.—Ed. | 


Honey in Tartar Emetic Spray 


meats blossoms of Gladiolus often 
result from a serious infestation of 
thrips—a tiny insect which sucks the juice 
of the plant. The Gladiolus thrips spends 
the winter on the corms and in summer 
will migrate from one garden to another. 
On warm sunny days it may be seen on 
the foliage and blooms, but in cool cloudy 
weather they stay between the leaves or 
under the bud sheaths. 

The standard control of this tiny red- 
dish brown insect has been a_ tartar 
emetic spray made of 2 tablespoons of 
tartar emetic, 4 tablespoons of brown 
sugar and 3 gallons of water. Spraying 
should be done at intervals of a week to 
10 days beginning when the foliage is of 
good size. 

Now that sugar is being rationed, sub- 
stitutes may have to be found. Experi- 
ments have shown that honey may be sub- 
stituted, pound for pound, to replace 
sugar. A cheap grade of honey is satis- 
factory. Saccharine is not an effective 
substitute, however. 
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OR years I was my garden’s slave, 
its willing, loving slave to be sure, 


but nevertheless, its slave. I worked 
unceasingly to make my rugged, uncon- 
ventional pateh of ground exactly like all 
the other gardens I knew and admired, 
but for all my toil and sweat, and—yes— 
occasionally, blood and tears, my efforts 
were futile. The lawn, or rather the spot 
which I hoped would some day become a 
lovely green carpet, was my most ex- 
haustive problem. The hours I spent 
coaxing it, administering to it, the bushels 
of seed I fed it, the tons of fertilizer 
I patted into its unresponsive surface, are 
things | should like to forget. 

Tony, my gardener-by-the-day, knew 
what was wrong. Said Tony, “Better 
we cut down all the trees, fill up them 
gullies, and level that slope. Then we 
ean get a fine lawn, red’ Cannas growing 
all up and down.” Cut down those cen- 
tury-old Beeches and Tulip Poplars, fill 
up those cunning gullies, level that pie- 
turesque slope—RED CANNAS!_ Not 
for all the grass in the world, | told him! 
So he shrugged and went on trundling the 
lawn mower over the weedy surface, and 
[ proceeded to write out another order 
for grass seed and fertilizer. 

“That isn’t the way gardens should 
behave,” I pondered. “Gardens should 
be fun, places to rest in and enjoy, and 
not forever demand more drudgery, more 
attention.” But what to do about it: 
that was the question. How solve the 
problem? A home, in my estimation, 
must have its setting of smooth, velvety 
greensward, else it was not worthy the 
name. But why grass? In this age of 
substitutes, was there none for grass? 

“Certainly,” said my 


garden friends, 


“there's Pachysandra, there’s Vinea and 
Ivy,” and so on through the list of popu- 
lar ground covers, all lovely in themselves, 
but not one in the whole assortment that 





would make a lawn such as I had dreamed 
of, not one that would create that elose- 
cropped green effect that I craved. 

But I found my substitute, and the 
discovery turned the tide in my garden. 
Mazus rugosus is the pretentious name 
of this unpretentious and pleasant little 
plant that now trails itself over my slope, 
edges my gullies, inserts itself into the 
crevices of my flagstone paths, and in the 
springtime spreads its tiny snapdragon- 


like blossoms in a blue eloud over the 
whole area. Mazus grows only 2 or 3 
inches tall; its bright green foliage is 


almost microscopic but effective; it broad- 
casts its seeds generously and, should it 
become too rampant, it may be kept 
within bounds by a light treatment of 
Tony’s lawn mower. 

“Very unconventional,” say real gar- 
deners who sometimes visit me, “but rather 
interesting.” Uneonventional or not, 
Mazus is a charmed plant in my garden. 
It flourishes beneath my treasured trees, 
clings to the slope like a brother, perks 
up its vivid head early in the spring, and 
holds its own until the actual arrival of 
winter. 

Mazus paved the way for more experi- 
ments. I tried Coleus next, and what a 
wealth of surprises that little packet of 
seeds costing less than a quarter afforded 
me. I sowed the Coleus seed in rows in 
the open ground early in May and in an 
incredibly short time the almost imper- 
ceptible little plants were up and doing, 
each tiny leaf a miniature in form and 
color of what it would be in its maturity. 
All summer my Coleus provided a bizarre 
beauty in the garden and the next winter 
found them, tucked in pots, dotted among 
the more sober minded plants in my win- 
dows. There, sturdy and strong, they 
glowed, some with velvety red-rust leaves, 
others, less robust in character, displaying 
foliage of almost translucent quality in 





My Garden 


By CAROLINE B. KING, (Penna.) 


The discovery of a little 
ground cover plant paved 
the way to many experi- 


ments with odd_ plants 


tints of cherry, yellow, and rich green. 

Geraniums—who ever heard of an ama 
teur growing Geraniums from seed? Not 
I, but my Coleus had given me such 
pleasure | was ready to attempt almost 
anything! My Geraniums are the tender 
sort, Pelargoniums by rights, and a real 
gamble they proved, for only ten seeds 
germinated, but these ten have been a 


delight. One I am trying to train as a 
tree—5 feet tall it is now, and _ still 
shooting skyward. The others I have 
allowed to live their own lives without 


suggestions from me and very good lives 
they have had, too. In the summer they 
flaunt their rose or scarlet blossoms in 
the garden; in winter they continue to 
carry on in the sun porch. Rose Gerani- 
ums I have also grown from seed, and 
how delightful are their scented leaves! 

Heliotrope! Tony grumbled when | took 
over a whole row of our precious garden 
space one April day to-experiment with 
the elfin seeds of the Heliotrope, but how 
proudly he displayed our thrifty plants 
in June, and in late July when every 
visitor to the garden began sniffing and 
asking, “What smells so heavenly?” he 
almost burst with joyous pride. Great 
clusters of blooms, deep purple, paler 
lavender, and a few almost white, their 
fragrance toward evening was indescrib 
able. The plants grew hedge high, ereet 
and handsome with fine vigorous leaves. 
We left them exactly where they were 
sown that first summer, but the next year 
transplanted several of them into the 
border, where they made a wonderful spec- 
tacle, though not as tall as their sisters 
in the home row. Even my friends who 
sometimes think me slightly mad, or at 
least a bit eccentric about my garden, 
had to admit that I “really had something 
there.” 

Only one fault has my seed-grown 
Heliotrope; it does not make a very 
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satisfactory cut flower as it drops its tiny 
florets too soon, but in the garden it is 
truly beautiful and, of course, it is an 
annual. Sometime I intend to make a 
Heliotrope border around a_ perfumed 
garden I am planning as a future project. 
I’m rather hesitating between Heliotrope 
and Rose Geranium for that experiment; 
ach is perfect. 

Begonias, not the Evansiana, just those 
eunning floriferous things which some 
people call “Busy Lizzie” and others 
“Blossoming Fool” are pets with me. I 
start the seeds in the coldframe in the 
early spring and by June they are ready 
to be transplanted to a shady spot. I 
keep a few of them back, however, pot 
them up in the fall, and have nice, com- 
pact, little plants for friends who enjoy 
my experiments in a vicarious sort of 
way, at Christmas. 

“Angel’s-Trumpet” is a name that in- 
trigued me, as it would almost anyone. I 
found when the letter carrier handed me 
my packet of seeds that the proper earthy 
name for this plant was Datura arborea, 
not so romantic. I planted them hope- 
fully and waited. Strange weedy little 
growths rewarded me, and as they ma- 
tured they became even more weedy in 
appearance. Tony was all for pulling 





them up as they soon outgrew the space 
we had allotted to them. But we finally 
decided to leave them to their own 
resources, and in late August or early 
September they began to exhibit their 
trumpets—beautifully white, elongated 
trumpets which any angel might have 
adored to blow, just in time for our 
neighborhood flower show, too—but be- 
cause of their fragility, difficult to handle. 

However, I tried cutting the buds after 
nightfall and placing them in cold water 
in the cellar. In the morning they were 
even lovelier than those in the garden. I 
arranged them in a deep milk-glass bowl, 
without a vestige of green of any sort, 
and they made a sensation and—won me 
first prize. ,Everyone wanted seeds, cut- 
tings, bulbs, whatever had produced my 
beautiful trumpets. It was thrilling! 

A garden critic has since informed me 
that my Datura arborea is truly only a 
very common type of plant, almost a 
weed, in fact, even quoting from Hortus, 
“Big bushy coarse erect annuals, shrubs 
or small trees, mostly strong smelling.” 
But what do I care? After all, a weed is 
merely a flower out of place, and my 
Datura to me is a lovely Angel-trumpet 
with a faint but exquisite, musklike 
odor. 


As a growing girl, I tried to believe in 
my father, tried to think him a truthful 
man, but when he would tell us stories 
of the flora of Old Ireland, it was some- 
times just a little difficult. “Ferns,” he 
would declare, “grow in the crotches of 
great forest trees, and Fuchsias—well, 
they grew them as hedges around country 
estates.” At that my mother would give 
him one of her sad but understanding 
looks, and go on tending her own Fuchsias 
that were beautiful enough, we all con- 
sidered, for anybody. 

Not so many years ago I had occasion 
to go to England, but one of the chief 
missions of my tour, though I told no one 
of it, was to visit Ireland and see those 
Fuchsia hedges for myself, if they existed. 
Well, they did, and while the flowers were 
elfin rather than elegant, they covered 
the bushes so thickly as to give a roseate 
hue to the whole hedge. I brought a few, 
just a very few, of their seeds home with 
me, and now I have four of the very 
Fuchsias of my father’s tales, growing 
in my garden. So far they have proved 
hardy, though I give them some protee- 
tion, and I treasure them not alone for 
their miniature loveliness, but because 
they have proved to my satisfaction that 
my father was a truthful man. 
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Make Your Own Hummingbird Station 


ATCHING hummingbirds’ whir 

around a feeding station which 

you have made is pleasurable and 
exciting, especially when the station is 
placed on a window ledge. The little birds 
come within inches, with a muted roar of 
thunder, and dip their long bills into the 
bottle of liquid. They dart in and out 
with tiny feet tucked close to their 
bodies, looking about with bright eyes 
and squeaking angrily when another 
approaches. 


How to make a station. 


The feeding 





By Evetyn BILLINGsLeEy, (Va.) 


stations are easily made. Use small bot- 
tles, such as discarded perfume or small 
medicine bottles, and paint them a bright 
color. A five cent bottle of pigmented 
model airplane dope will cover a dozen 
or more small bottles—or any bright- 
colored paint around the house will do. 


Loop the end of a wire (6 to 10 inches 
in length) around the neck of the bottle 
and attach the other end to a window 
ledge, flower box or pole. Use a piece of 
window screen to make little caps for the 
tops of the bottles. This will keep bees 


and other insects from eating all the food. 
The hummingbird’s bill is long and nar- 
row and it has no difficulty in obtaining 
food through the sereen. Tip the bottle 
a little, so it can reach to the bottom. 


Feeding. The hummingbird’s natural 
food is the pollen of flowers and some 
insects. A good location for your station, 
therefore, is in or near a flower bed, or 
on a fence supporting Morning-glories. 
They feed on the wing, so it isn’t neces- 
sary to supply a place for them to light. 
They especially like honey and it is amaz- 
ing the quantity they can consume, Sugar 
and water syrup will do almost as well 
though. 

Interesting things to watch for are: the 
golden ruby glint of their throats as they 
turn their heads; their ability to fly at 
any angle in a split second; the diving 
tactics and aerial maneuvers they use 
when fighting (which is often); and the 
fascinating picture these Tom Thumbs 
make as they rest on a fence. 





The ruby-throated hummingbird is easily 

attracted by brightly colored vials. This 

feeder is made of a vial fastened to a twig 

with wire bound with tape. Handy hum- 

mingbird feeders are available from bird 
equipment people 


Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank, courtesy 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
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oa HERE is an increasing interest 

among home gardeners’ in raising 

flowers in a cloth house. The idea 
appeals to hobby gardeners who  spe- 
eialize in Asters, Dahlias, Delphiniums, 
and the like, but anyone desirous ot get- 
ting high quality flowers will find the 
cloth house a decided advantage. 

By a cloth house we mean one made 
of posts between which wire is stretched 
and the whole covered with what is 
known as Aster Cloth. This is a cotton 
netting woven from special yarns and 
re-enforced every 12 inches to give extra 
strength. 

The cloth house seems to be most popu- 
lar and widely used by growers of Asters 
and Chrysanthemums, and was used 
originally to protect Asters from the 
tarnish plant bug and leaf hoppers which 
distribute the yellows disease among 
Asters. This covering also retains mois- 
ture and gives slight shade. The result 
is healthier, cleaner and bigger Asters. 
These features are also desirable for 
Chrysanthemums as witnessed by its 
wide use by commercial growers. 

Aster cloth is supplied in strips in 
multiples of 36 inches wide and any 
length up to 125 yards long. A standard 
practical unit house is 33 by 66 feet, but 
of course a house may be made any size, 
keeping in mind the multiple of 36-inch- 
wide cloth. Ordinarily 4 by 4-inch posts 
9 feet high are used, setting them 16 feet 
6 inches apart. A 6-inch base board is 
nailed to posts at the base; support wires 
for top are run lengthwise and crosswise 
between posts, using No. 8 galvanized 
wire and staples. Posts must be anchored 
on the outside by wires attached to the 
tops of posts and to ‘‘dead men’’ set 
about 3 feet deep and 6 feet out from base 
of posts. Be sure the posts are smooth; if 
not cover with paper as the aster cloth 
will wear out quickly by rubbing. Much 
rubbing is eliminated by being sure that 
posts are set solid, and 3 feet deep, with 
wires all drawn taut and all posts well 
anchored to prevent weaving. The manu- 
facturer of the cloth supplies detailed 
instructions and don’t try any short cuts 
because they will surely weaken the 
house, permitting the wind to work havoe 
with it. 

The 6-foot-high house suffices for 
Asters. My experience ineluded higher 
growing plants such as Dahlias, Chry- 
santhemums and Delphiniums. I built a 
house 9 feet high and right there take 
a warning. If you build over 6 feet high 
do all possible to obtain rigidity because 





Gladioli 


shoulder in this 


reach above Mr. Bruggemann’s 
the fore- 
ground are Asters in bud and Sweet Peas. 
behind them Dahlias 
Chrysanthemums (right) 


cloth hood for protection 


illustration; in 


and and 


specimen 


covered with a 
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What You Can Grow in a Cloth House 


By L. G. BRUGGEMANN 





Mr. Bruggemann has had notable 
success in the eulture of Delphini- 
ums, of which he grows many, and 
for his skill was awarded a Certifi- 
‘ate of Culture in 1941 by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety.— EDITOR. 











the extra 3 feet of height gives the wind 
that much extra surface upon which to 
pull and yank. 

Do not attempt to put up the house 
during anything but an absolute calm. 
You will completely ruin your disposi- 
tion for life if you attempt it when there 
are the slightest air currents. The calm 
of early morning is most fitting. With 
the house up, an entrance door should 
not be torgotten, of course. Lay out 
slightly raised beds with paths between. 
Raised beds prevent soil from becoming 
soggy, espeeially if there is a surplus 
of rain. Though the summer of 1941 was 
extremely dry the raised beds proved 
desirable even then. 

The following results were obtainable 
with these flowers: 


Asters were completely protected from 
yellows. Plants were 3 feet high, stems 
18 to 24 inches long, large full clean 
flowers, some of which were as large as 
disbudded Chrysanthemums. With one 
application of tobacco dust raked in the 
ground before planting, there were abso- 
lutely no root aphis. A cloth house cer- 
tainly is essential equipment for superior 
Aster eulture. 

Dahlias grew as high as 8 feet with 


fine healthy foliage and perfect blossoms. 
The eloth broke the force of wind which 









permitted this tall heavy growth to do so 
well. 

Chrysanthemums were given ideal pro 
tection against disease, wind and insects. 
The slight shade appeared to be wel 
suited to Chrysanthemums, and is espe- 
cially good if black cloth shading is 
practiced for encouraging early blooms. 


Sweet Peas were planted in June, 
using forcing seed. Vines almost reached 
the top of cloth house and flowered freel) 
in late August and September, although 
my soil is sandy. The moisture and 
protection from the strongest sun appar- 
ently permitted this out-of-season flower- 
ing. Sweet Peas in late August and 
September are not ordinary. 


Snapdragons did just as well as under 
glass, growth was rampant, foliage clean 
and entirely free from rust. I used plenty 
of wire supports for the flower stems, 
running them between rows with cross 
cords. 


Gladioli grew tall and straight, some 
slightly over 6 feet high. Absence of 
thrips was noticeable, but I used anti 
thrips spray, however. The outstanding 
feature with Glads was their ability to 
grow straight spikes of ordinarily 
crooked growing varieties. Special sue- 
cess with Shirley Temple was an example. 

Delphiniums grew very clean and deli- 
cate, the colors were good but the whites 
were especially fine not browning so 
readily as in full sun. Here again the 
freedom from mites and the clean foliage 
was noticeable. 


Several low growing annuals like 
Calendulas, Stocks and Seabiosa were 
crown. The flowers were full size but 


not extraordinary. 


The plants showed 
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A surprising quantity of high quality bloom 
can be gathered from a cloth house of even 
modest proportions. The author’s cloth 
house is higher than the standard type. The 
interior view at right shows how the posts 
supporting the cloth are wrapped with 
paper to prevent wearing and. at right. 
florist type Chrysanthemums being trained 
to individual stakes 





a rank growth and were apt to be 
spindly. 

Generally speaking I deduce that any 
flower may be successfully grown under 
Aster Cloth. The tendency is to draw 


growth up to more than normal height . 


in most cases. Sometimes this was desir- 
able, as in the ease of Glads, but in other 
instances it was not so desirable. The 
advantages of the cloth house were good 
protection from insects except aphis 
which were present as in a greenhouse. 
I found the protection from strong winds 
a great comfort, as well as the retention 
of moisture and subdued sunlight. 
Regarding insects, the cloth house 
acted in the air inversely as a fish net 





in water, for the wind swept hordes of 
bugs and beetles against it on the out- 
side and one was conscious of the many 
and different varieties waiting to con- 
sume our favorite plants. One feature 
ot which I had expected much was pro- 
tection from early frosts. There was a 
little protection, to be sure, but not 
enough to make it worth while having 
the house for that particular reason. 

One may conclude that a cloth house 
is a necessity for Asters and Chrysanthe- 
mums for the commercial grower. For 
the amateur it is a desirable and effective 
luxury equipment, availability for one’s 
use depending upon time and money one 
wishes to put into it. 





Lilium Dauricum 


By Pansy M. Barnes 


EAR to the heart of the Iowa gar- 
dener is Lilium dauricum in its many 
forms! 
What other Lily, seven vears from the 
planting of one small, white bulb, will 





Dauricum Lily 


This Lily is by no means 
one of the most beautiful 
kinds. but its ease of cul- 
ture and wide adaptability 
have made it popular. It 
tends to make clumps. One 
may grow it from. seeds 
which germinate _ easily. 
Seedlings vary in color. 
however. and this fact has 
resulted in several distinet 
varieties 





bring forth 15 stalks of glorious blooms! 
What other Lily in the shade of a great 
Elm, with Spirea back of it and hungry 
Iris in front would hold its own, let 
alone bloom! . 








It surely deserves its nickname of 
“eandlestick Lily” as the tall stalks of 
buds stretch toward the sky in the twi- 
light of early June. 

The white bulbs are 2 inches or so in 
diameter. The stems grow 2 to 3 feet high. 
No insects seem to bother the dark, green, 
shiny leaves. The flowers are orange-red, 
tinged with yellow in the center. Some 
kinds are slightly spotted with purplish- 
black. The plant shown in the picture is 
probably the variety Immaculatum or 
EKrectum, as it has no spots. These Lilies 
succeed almost anywhere. 

Old-time brass cooking kettles of 
grandmother’s day when filled with these 
brilliant orange Lilies, make stunning 
arrangements for the porch, hall or fire- 
place. One blossom combined with a few 
sprigs of dark blue Delphinium goes well 
on the breakfast table. 


Midwest Rex Begonias 
By PAULINE Kuntz, (lowa) 


POPULAR belief is that Rex Bego- 

nias cannot be grown successfully 
in the Middle West. My own experiences 
prove that this belief is erroneous. I usu- 
ally have about a dozen varieties, and 
they have thrived for me. It is all in 
learning their requirements and fulfilling 
them. 

They must be grown in a soil composed 
largely of Oak leaf mold. This cannot be 
overstressed. While most Begonias prefer 
an acid soil, the Rexes must have it. I 
use half Oak leaf mold and half good 
garden loam, with enough sand in the 
mixture so that it falls apart readily. 
Many growers recommend well-rotted cow 
manure, but our rich Iowa soil is sufficient. 

Other requisites are good drainage and 
cool, moist air. As a clay pot loses so 
much moisture from evaporation, a paint- 
ed or glazed pot is better. Set the plant 
on a little mound, so that the water can 
drain away from the crown. However, 
they need constant moisture because they 
are natives of a country that has 400 
inches of rainfall annually, and they grow 
beneath shrubs and vines that are continu- 
ally dripping moisture. 

Setting the pots in a shallow tray made 
of galvanized iron is good. The tray can 
be kept filled with water, and the pots 
set up on jar lids or pebbles, so that they 
will not absorb too much water. Spraying 
and washing the leaves often is essential. 
If your furnace is equipped with an au- 
tomatie humidifier, your problem is great- 
ly solved. But even with this great help, 
the leaves appreciate a daily spraying. 

Too much trouble ?—oh, no, not if you 
want them badly enough! The elegance 
of their stately leaves, combined with 
their unusual colorings, make them some- 
thing to be treasured. They combine 
beautifully with Saintpaulias and Gloxi- 
nias. Although they do not require much 
sun, a small amount is essential to bring 
out the best coloring in the leaves. 


Plant a sloping garden on the contour, 
that is, run the rows across and not up 
and down the slope. This saves moist- 
ure. 
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The bee hive is structurally simple. Two 
types are shown above, the Longstroth 


(right) and Modified Dadant (left) 
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Photos courtesy American Bee Journal 
Within the body of the placed 
frames with full sheets of bee comb founda- 
Cover and feeder are on the ground 


hive are 


tion. 





Bee supplies may be available locally but 
if not they can be shipped easily, even to 
the bees which are 


themselves expressed 


in special cages like the one_ illustrated 


F you like to work outdoors, then 

you'll enjoy beekeeping which is a 

leisurely sort of hobby, and a profit- 
able one, too, in these days of sugar ration- 
ing. It’s true that bees, like anything 
else, require care to prosper but fortu- 
nately the work should be done only in 
fair weather when it’s a pleasure to be 
in the garden. Unlike farm animals, bees 
don’t require daily care; the necessary 
attention can be given at times to suit 
the owner’s convenience. 

There is something about the busy 
activity of these insects that invites relax- 
ation. A busy sales manager of a large 
manufacturing concern tells me that no- 
where else is he able to forget the per- 
plexities and annoyances of business as 
he does when with his bees. In fact, in 
the days before golf beeame popular and 
the automobile made it so easy to take 
outings at a distance, many professional 
people depended upon beekeeping to pro- 
vide a fascinating hobby in the open air. 

Now that war is restricting travel and 
the many shortages make it desirable to 
turn even our leisure hours into produe- 
tive channels, many people are enquiring 
about bees. Some questions that come to 
me are difficult to answer because so much 





An apiary this size will yield enough honey to be profitable. This one, in a midwestern 
town, is located in a home fruit orchard 


Honey From the Garden 


There’s a rich harvest hidden in the flowers of garden and field 


By FRANK C, PELLETT 
Author of “Productive Beekeeping,” “Beginners Bee Book,” ete. 


depends upon local conditions. The first 
question is likely to be, “How much honey 
“an one get from a hive of bees?” The 
answer must be very indefinite because 
it depends upon the season, the location, 
the strain of bees and the management. 

The past season was exceptionally good 
in our loeality and many of our strong 
colonies produced more than 300 pounds 
each. The sight of such a crop is likely 
to arouse much enthusiasm, yet only a few 
times have my bees done so well. Such a 
crop was the result of a favorable season 
combined with a productive strain of bees, 
an abundance of bee pasture within reach, 
good management and ample equipment. 
Lacking any one of these factors, the 
yield might have been greatly reduced. In 
some seasons there is very little surplus 
honey, and in others the bees require 
attention to prevent them from swarming 
to such an extent as to dissipate their 
energies in this way instead of harvesting 
a crop. Considering the average season 
with the average available pasture, it is 
probably safe to say that with good man- 
agement one can reasonably expect from 
fifty to one hundred pounds of surplus 
honey from each hive. With such an aver- 
age it will be at once apparent that much 
smaller yields are often secured. 

The next question is likely to be how 
to get started. If one lives near an ex- 
perienced beekeeper it is usually better to 
secure his help. The novice will find no 
end of confusion in trying to understand 
what he should buy from the usual cata- 
logue of bee supplies. By visiting an 
established apiary in company with the 


owner he can see all the necessary items 
of equipment and have their use ex- 
plained. If no such opportunity exists, 
he should visit the library and borrow the 
available books on beekeeping. At first 
he may find it hard to understand some 
of the explanations but a little perse- 
verance will clear up the confusion. 

By writing to one’s state college of 
agriculture, one may learn of an extension 
apiarist whose business it is to help be- 
ginners to get started right. If you live 
in a state with such an official, it will be a 
great help since you can thus avoid the 
many mistakes which beginners without 
supervision often make. 

Then comes the question as to how 
many hives to buy. I dislike to see a be- 
ginner start with only one hive because 
there are so many things that can happen 
to it to cause disappointment. My advice 
is to get three to five hives. Even if some 
of them do poorly, some are likely to do 
well and thus give encouragement to 
carry on. 

If it is not possible to buy established 
colonies (the hive with bees and equip- 
ment is called a colony), one can buy live 
bees in cages and have them come by ex- 
press to be hived on arrival. While this 
is a very satisfactory plan for the ex- 
perienced beekeeper, it offers difficulties 
for the novice. When such bees are placed 
in a new hive they must be fed on sugar 
syrup until they have built their combs 
and stored a supply of honey on which to 
live. 

There is room for argument when it 
comes to the question as to the kind of 








hive to buy. The hive has been said to be 
merely a tool for the beekeeper, and with 
good management fair results are likely 
to be obtained with any of the kinds now 
commonly manufactured. 

The hive consists of a bottom board 
which is not fastened to the hive proper, 
a brood chamber in which the bees con- 
duct their family affairs, supers in which 
surplus honey is stored and a cover. In- 
side both brood chamber and super are 
frames in which combs are built. It is im- 
portant that combs be built straight in 
order that they can be removed at will, to 
enable the beekeeper to ascertain the 
condition of the bees and to give any 
required attention. 

It is impossible to go into details in 
space available here, since a book is neces- 
sary to tell the whole story and that you 
should get from your library. Personally, 
after many years of experience with the 
different types of hives, I prefer the 
largest ones on the market, the Modified 


Dadant or the Jumbo, because they re- 
quire less attention. 

The old-time straw skep is popular in 
many gardens and it adds a note of in- 
terest. However, it is of little value to one 
who wishes to get honey from his bees. 
There is not sufficient space for the bees 
to store much honey and no manipulation 
is possible. Because it is impossible to 
remove the combs from such cavities with- 
out breaking or cutting them, they are 
often prohibited in localities where disease 
is present. 

Now as to the location. Bees should 
always be placed where the hive is 
secluded from passing traffie to avoid 
stings. If* placed near a path in the gar- 
den, turn the entrance so that it will face 
in the opposite direction, as bees resent 
people who get in the line of flight be- 
tween the hive and the field. Protect the 
hive from high winds by hedge or trees. 
A sheltered situation is important. 

As to pasture, the bees fly over an area 


of two or three or more miles in every 
direction, and thus they are often able 
to find pasture when little seems to be 
present. Some are able. to get fair crops 
of honey even in large cities. It is not 
unusual to have small apiaries on top of 
large buildings from which the bees fly 
to publie parks and gardens for miles 
around, 

The fear of stings prevents many from 
enjoying the pleasure of beekeeping. The 
novice should always protect himself with 
a veil and make use of a smoker to con- 
trol the bees until he becomes familiar 
with their habits and is able to anticipate 
conditions which cause stings and thus 
avoid them. The beekeeper of experience 
san often dispense with such protection. 

When the bees swarm they provide all 
the excitement of a childhood holiday and 
the entire family is likely to watch with 
interest while they cluster on a branch in 
preparation for hiving. Such occasions 
are red letter days in any neighborhood. 


Plants for North Porch Boxes 


HE plan of a little English Colonial 
cottage, built fifteen years ago on 

the southwest corner of a suburban 

plot, called for a 6-foot flower box at the 
latticed end of the open porch. To the 
young builder, not a gardener himself, the 
fact that the box would face due north 
on the plot selected for the house made 
little or no difference. The two inexperi- 
enced but hopeful amateur gardeners, who 
bought the little house in February, had 
viven but slightly more thought to the 
points of the compass. Neither did they 
concern themselves with the fact that the 
bare branches of a giant White Oak and 
five clumps of Gray Birch trees would 
some day be clothed with leaves and shade 
all but a small area of the 50 by 100 foot 
estate on which they hoped to garden. 
That May, five Chinese-red Geraniums, 

a dozen blue Ageratum plants, and six 
pots of Vinea major were promptly 
acquired from an itinerant plant vendor. 
Enough of the precious 4 inches of so- 
ealled “top soil,” with which 
the builder had graciously 
covered the debris left on 
the property, was salvaged 
for that flower box. Into this 


with loving care and much 
wishful thinking went the 


lovely plants. It hardly seems 
necessary to tell readers of 
FLOWER GROWER what was 
the fate of those and other 
sun-loving plants which made 
an unhappy landing in that 
north box during the two 
years to follow. 

Came the dawn! The home- 
making half of the partner- 
ship in horticultural trans- 
gression joined a garden club 
in 1930, acquired numerous 
books on gardening, read gar- 
den magazines, attended lee- 
tures, absorbed, practiced and 


By DOROTHY S. ANDREWS, (N. Y.) 


experimented. Plants took on personali- 
ties, likes and dislikes, susceptibilities. 
In April of that year the north box 
was emptied, scrubbed within an inch of 
its life, and painted. Larger and more 
holes for drainage were provided. Old 
clay pots were broken up and a 2-inch 
layer of this material was put in the 
bottom. The box was then filled to within 
2 inches of the top with the following 
mixture: two-thirds good loam, one-third 
leaf mold and clean sharp sand, four 
trowel fulls rotted cow manure and one 
of a balanced commercial fertilizer, all 
thoroughly mixed. About two weeks later 
tuberous rooted Begonias and English Ivy 
found a “snug harbor” in that friendly 
and responsive soil. These moisture and 
shade preferring plants gave an excellent 
account of themselves, the Begonias caus- 
ing almost a riot by their size and beauty 
of color and form. Both staged a repeat 


engagement the following year, much to 
of family 


the delight and neighbors. 





Then several varieties of ferns held the 


spotlight for two years. After that 
Pansies, Forget-Me-Nots, biennial and 
perennial types, and running Myrtle 


(Vinca minor) and Sweet Alyssum en- 
joyed a summer visit in the north box. 
Two years ago a group of the Gray 
Birch trees, which had outgrown their 
beauty and usefulness, were removed, thus 
allowing the morning sun to shed its 
pleasant rays upon the porch box plant- 
ing. In 1940 Tradeseantia virginica (the 
common but satisfying blue Spiderwort), 
pink Begonia semperflorens, and Vitis 
rhombifolia created a lovely picture there. 
Last summer (1941) one of our most de- 
lightful and eolorful combinations of 
shade and moisture loving plants adorned 
the north box. It was Fuchsia hybrida 
and Ajuga reptans rubra (red leaved 
Bugle) with Vinea minor doing the drip- 
ping-over act again. The beautiful Fuch- 
sia bloomed continuously until frost, its 
bright coloring repeated in the glistening 
purple-bronze foliage of the 
Bugle. Both reveled in the 
rich peaty soil in the box, 
which, by the way, has been 
completely renewed every two 
years since 1930. Feedings of 
weak solutions of manure 
were given the plants weekly 
through May and June. Two 
applications of a 15-30-15 
formula, also in weak solu- 
tion, were made during July 
and August. The Fuchsias 
required no insecticide spray, 
and they remained in a 
healthy condition all summer. 
In October, they were cut 
back sharply, potted in the 
same type soil, and placed in 
a south window of the attie, 
where they continued to de- 
velop. New growth was 
pinched back in January. 
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Practical month by month tips on the 


culture of flowers, fruits and vegetables 


June in the Small Fruit Garden 


By GeEorGE L. SLATE 


New York State Agricultural Experiment Station 


UNE is the month of strawberries 
and to have this delicious fruit at 
its best the berries must be well 

grown. Well-grown flavorful straw- 

berries get that way because of an abun- 
dant moisture supply. The berries are 

90 per cent water and most ot the root 

system is in the upper 3 or 4 inches of 

soil. Consequently the plants and fruit 
will feel the effects of a drought sooner 
than most garden plants. 

As the berries begin to color water 
should be applied at the first evidence of 
drought and before the foliage shows 
signs of wilting. The water should be 
applied about once a week and enough to 
thoroughly wet the soil to a depth of 
5 or 6 inches. Porous canvas hose, avail- 
able from most horticultural supply 
houses, is excellent and superior to 
sprinkling. The strawberry bed should, 
of course, be mulched or the soil will dry 
out so rapidly that much of the water 
will be wasted. Do not over water or the 
berries will be watery and lacking in 
flavor. The equivalent of an inch of rain- 
fall per week is enough. 


Tip pruning. The new shoots of bram- 
bles are now growing rapidly and unless 
they are checked, the black and purple 
raspberries will produce long sprawling 
‘anes that are difficult to manage. Pineh 
off the tips of the new shoots of 
black raspberries at a height of 18 


to 24 inches, thus causing them to 
develop into sturdy compact well- 
branched bushes. Purple raspberry 


shoots should be pinched at 24 to 30 
inches and blackberries 6 inches higher. 


The tips should be pinched off as soon as 
the desired height is reached, or much 
growth will be wasted. Go over the patch 
once a week for this purpose. Red rasp- 
berry shoots should not be pinched. 

Keep the hoe going in the new straw- 
berry bed. A few runner plants will 
appear and should be pushed into the 
soil slightly to facilitate rooting. The 
early rooted runners will produce the 
most strawberries a year later. 


Spraying. Grapes will need spraying 
this month. If the first spray was not 
applied in late May apply it now as the 
third leaf is unfolding, using Bordeaux 
mixture 4-4-100 plus 4 ounce arsenate of 
lead per gallon with a teaspoon of sum- 
mer oil emulsion for a spreader. Pre- 
pared Bordeaux will do, but the freshly 
made homemade product is more effee- 
tive. This spray will control the mildews, 
blackrot and the early stages of the 
grape berry moth, the insect that causes 
wormy grapes. Apply this spray again 


just before blossoming and again after 


blossoming. Two weeks after bloom 
apply the same materials plus a teaspoon 
of nicotine sulphate to control leafhop- 
per. Spray the underside of the foliage 
and do a thorough job as the leafhopper 
must be hit to kill it. 

Currants and gooseberries should re- 
ceive a Bordeaux spray when the fruits 
are half grown to control leafspot. 

Wilting tips of raspberry shoots 
should be eut off and burned. These have 
been girdled by an insect which has laid 
an egg that eventually will become a 
borer and ruin the cane. 


June Jobs 


By MONTAGUE FREE 


Horticulturist, 


HEN June comes along the 
weather is so pleasant and the 
garden so beautiful that we 
feel more like sitting back and enjoying 
life rather than attending to the neces- 
sary chores. But there are a number of 
things, some enjoyable and some dis- 
tasteful, which have to be done during 
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Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


June if we are to get the most from our 
gardens. 

In the Rose garden remember to apply 
a light dressing of complete fertilizer to 
help produce larger and more abundant 


blooms. If we are wise we also take 
measures against fungus and_ insect 


pests. The most dreaded fungus pest of 


Roses, of course, is black spot. In the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden we have no 
difficulty in keeping this in control by 
dusting throughout the season with 
Massey dust, a combination of dusting 
sulphur and lead arsenate. Usually we 
apply it on an average of about every 
ten days throughout the season. The 
important point, however, is to put on a 
thin film of dust before every rainy 
period. The lead arsenate in the formula 
is sufficient to control most leat-eating 
insects, but not Japanese beetles. For 
these a heavier application of lead 
arsenate is necessary (which is disfigur- 
ing to the foliage and blooms); or, one 
of the rotenone sprays, which acts as a 
repellant and stomach poison, ean be 
applied. In those cases where Japanese 
beetles are really plentiful it may be 
necessary to cover the Rose bed with 
cheesecloth in order to protect the 
flowers. 


Battling the bugs. When fighting bugs 
in general it is well to remember that 
fungicides such as Bordeaux mixture and 
dusting sulphur are not as effective as 
insecticides. Those inseets which actually 
devour the leaves can be fought by spray- 
ing their food with a poison such as lead 
arsenate, or rotenone. The last named, 
while not poisonous to higher animals, 
serves both as a stomach poison and a 
contact spray against insects. Those 
insects which obtain their food by insert- 
ing their beaks in plant tissues and 
sucking the sap have to be controlled by 
spraying with nicotine-soap solution, 
pyrethrum, rotenone, or similar contact 
sprays. 

Pests to be specifically watched for on 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas are lace 
bugs, which congregate mainly on the 
underside of the leaves. These succumb 
to contact sprays. Spider mites are par- 
ticularly fond of attacking evergreens. 


POULT TAL ET | TULLE LUELLA LUELLA 


How to Save Your 





Good Tulip bulbs are likely to be scarce 

again next fall, so it’s wise to save your old 

bulbs for fall planting. Dig them when the 
foliage dies, lifting the bulbs carefully 








The use of dusting sulphur alternating 
with weekly sprayings with clear water 
are effective remedies against them. 


Late bulb planting. Summer-flowering 
bulbs may still be planted. Gladioli may 
be set out at fortnightly intervals until 
the first week in July. Dahlias may still 
be planted and may give an even better 
account of themselves than those which 
were set out earlier. Tuberous Begonias 
should be planted out in a partially 
shaded, sheltered situation where their 
gorgeous but fragile flowers can display 
themselves unmarred by sun or wind. 
Although all the plants just mentioned 
are commonly classed by gardeners as 
bulbs there is not a bulb among them. 
Gladiolus is a corm, Dahlias have tuber- 
ous roots, and Begonias, of course, pro- 
duce tubers. 

It is now warm enough in most sec- 
tions to set out tropical Waterlilies. The 
water should have been in the pool for at 
least a week ahead of planting time to 
allow it to become warmed by the sun. 
It is not too late to plant hardy Water- 
lilies, but preferably they should have 
been started in April. 


Snipping and pruning. If you have 
not already done so, the seed pods should 
be picked off Lilacs and Rhododendrons. 
The reason for doing this is to conserve 
the energy of the plants by relieving 
them of the strain of producing seeds. 
I do not know if there is any experi- 
mental evidence to prove the value of the 
practice. Maybe it is worth doing in the 
interest of tidiness alone. Early flower- 
ing sub-shrubs such as perennial Candy- 
tuft and Rock Madwort may be lightly 
sheared, partly with the idea of remov- 
ing seed pods and partly to make sym- 
metrical and compact bushes. 

Early blossoming shrubs may still be 
pruned by removing some of those 
branches which have flowered heavily. 


Old Tulip Bulbs—A Picture Story Prepared by the U. 


Perennials and annuals, which should 
be of bushy habit but which show a ten- 
dency towards legginess, may be induced 
to assume the correct form by pinching 
out the tips of the growing shoots. This 
stimulates dormant buds into growth, 
thus making a bushy plant. Hardy 
Chrysanthemums are commonly treated 
in this way. 

Formal hedges of deciduous shrubs 
should be sheared before the new growth 
hardens and makes the work doubly 
hard. In order to ensure a hedge that 
is clothed to the ground it should be 
trimmed narrower at the top than at the 
base. 


Shrub cuttings. If you have any pet 
shrubs that. you wish to propagate, now 
is the time to do it. End shoots should 
be cut to a length of from 2 to 8 inches, 
depending on the character of the growth. 
The base of each shoot is trimmed with 
a sharp knife and the lowermost leaves 
removed. The shoot is then inserted in 
moist sand, or in a mixture of peat moss 


and sand, in a closed and shaded ecold- 
frame. The cuttings should be settled 
in the rooting medium by soaking it with 
water aiter they are inserted, and it 
must, of course, be kept moist. Rooting 
hormones may be used with these eut- 
tings to hasten root formation. 

It is not too early to sow seeds of 
biennials and perennials. August is the 
orthodox month for doing this, but you 
will get more vigorous plants if you start 
now. It is not too late to plant seeds of 


quick-maturing annuals in the flower 
border. 
House plants on vacation. Plants 


which have spent the winter indoors will 
be benefited by a vacation in the open. 
Plunge their pots to the rims in soil, 
ashes, or peat moss to prevent them from 
drying too rapidly. Shade the tops from 
bright sunshine for a week or two until 
the plants become accustomed to outdoor 
conditions. Give the pots a twist every 
two or three weeks to discourage the 
roots from rambling into the soil. 


June in My Vegetable Garden 


By Paut W. DEMPSEY 
Author of “Grow Your Own Vegetables” 


UNE 1. Cucumbers, squash and 
gourds (in the children’s garden) 


were alive with striped cucumber 
beetles this morning. Where these active 
yellow and black striped pests come from 
is a puzzle. For about a week we had 
seen only one or two beetles each time we 
had walked around the garden. But this 
morning on her regular ‘‘morning garden 
walk’’ mother said there were at least 
15 beetles on each plant and she thought 





After digging screen soil and other foreign 

matter out, but be careful not to bruise the 

bulbs because injuries cause mold in storage. 
Keep each variety labelled separately 


To dry, place the bulbs one layer deep in 
shallow boxes. First keep them in a shady, 
airy place until the surfaces are dry; then 
place them in a cool airy basement as shown 


there would not be a whole leaf left by 
night, so she got out the duster and gave 
all the vine crops an application of 
rotenone dust. In the evening I dusted 
the plants again, and also went over the 


peas which are looking wonderful and 
are just covered with blossoms. Yum- 
yum, my mouth waters at the mere 


thought of what is coming soon. 
Cucumber beetles are about the worst 
vine crop pest. When they feel or hear 
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cellar, bulbs are 


After four weeks in the 
dry enough to store in mesh bags (one kind 
to a bag). Hang the bulbs where mice can’t 
get at them. Bulbs are replanted in fall 
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or see some one coming they 
drop to the ground and seurry 
around to suddenly “take off” in 
flight or hide under a elod of 
dirt. Either persistent dusting 
or covering the plants with a 
cheesecloth frame is necessary to 
control them, 


| saw a tew Mexican bean 
beetles looking over the bean 


situation so also gave all the 
beans a coating of rotenone dust. 
These miserable pests are regular 
visitors twice a year in _ prac- 
tically all vegetable gardens 
around here. I believe they are 
the only bad member of the large 
ladybuy family, although I have 
heard of a destructive raspberry 
beetle cousin. The Mexican bean 
beetle is round, about a quarter- 
inch in diameter and yellow with 
a number of small black spots. 
They are mating now and will soon be 
laving their orange eggs on the under side 
of the bean leaves. Then in a couple of 
weeks small peculiar yellow larvae will 
hatch out and proceed to make lacework 
of the bean leaves. They are fond of 
most all kinds of beans—only soy beans 
seem to be distasteful. 

I have found to my sorrow that it does 
not pay to wait until the leaves are well 


eaten before starting treatment. I have 
also found that arsenate of lead may 


burn the bean leaves so I just keep the 
rotenone dust going—it is the best insur- 
ance for a good looking row of beans. 
Pole beans and limas need protection 
also. 

Another pest was on the job and 
‘aught us napping for sure. Two or 
three weeks ago we noticed some lovely 
white and yellow butterflies fluttering 
lazily over the garden. Well, we knew 
that the cabbage worms would soon be on 
the job but forgot about them entirely 
until we just noticed that the heart of 
one of the eabbage plants was _ pretty 
well eaten out. Funny how you can look 
a garden over most every day and never 
notice anything like that. No wonder so 
many gardeners say, ‘‘Why the bugs 
came and made shreds of my cabbage 
over night.’’ A heavy coating of rotenone 
soon fixed all the worms on the cabbage, 
‘cauliflower and broccoli. 

We started eating the transplanted 
lettuce yesterday and we should not have 
to buy any more until around Thanks- 
giving. Lettuce is at its very best this 
time of year, large luscious heads form 
before the hot dry weather checks the 
growth. I always urge every gardener to 
get some early lettuce plants to set out 
in April if it is at all possible. 


June 5. We had a mess of chard for 
dinner today, using whole plants which 
we thinned out, leaving a plant about 
every 3 inches. Also, we thinned out all 
other crops needing it and cultivated the 
whole garden. Mosquitoes drove us out 
of the garden up on to the porch. The 
hot weather brought them out in hordes. 
The children quit work early but mother 
and I stuck it out until almost dark when 
we were just about done. It isn’t much 
fun thinning lettuce or carrots and at 
the same time slapping at mosquitoes 
and scratching the places some have been 
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Dust vine crops early and often to keep them free of beetles, 
bugs and borers. Paul W. Dempsey practices what he preaches 


in his own garden 


able to ‘‘dig in.’’ Picked two quarts of 


strawberries from our little patch. 


June 10. Pruned and tied up the tomato 
plants. We allow two stalks to develop 
on each plant; all the other suckers are 
removed. We tie the plants loosely to 
the stake every 8 to 10 inches with a soft 
jute twine. Blossoms are out now on 
the early plants. 

Today, I noticed some small] round holes 
in the lower leaves and some of these 
leaves turning vellow. On close examina- 
tion I saw some very small black shiny 
beetles that jumped off when disturbed. 
These are the potato flea beetle so I im- 
mediately hopped over to the potato 
rows, got down on my knees and found a 
lot of the pesky critters busy here also. 
Then I hopped up to the garage and 
opened up the potato dust—some copper 
rotenone—which I put in our other 
duster to give the potatoes a heavy dose 
and the tomatoes a light application. 
(If you prefer you can use instead one 
of the following: rotenone; copper-lime- 
arsenate dust; a 2-2-50 Bordeaux mix- 
ture with 2 lbs. of arsenate of lead; or 
a neutral copper combined with either 
rotenone or arsenate.) 

Transplanted some good husky cab- 
bage and broccoli plants grown from 
those seeds I planted in April. Thinned 
out some more of the beets and saved 
the plants for dinner. tomorrow. Also 
discovered that the cauliflower should 
have been tied up for blanching a few 
days ago. As two plants had good sized 
eurds I eut them for dinner also. The 
heads were pretty white in spite of the 
fact that they had not been tied for the 
leaves of the strain we have seem to 
curl in over the center. However, we 
tied all the other plants that showed any 
signs of a curd, using a piece of twine 
about 10 inches long. 


June 15. Peas—all we could eat! 
Mother had the children pick and shell 
about a half bushel for supper and we 
had them for the main dish. My frequent 
dusting did the job on the aphis for we 
never have had such wonderful pea vines. 

Seed of the following were sown to- 
day: 

Lettuce—10 feet each of Cos, Cosberg 
and Mignonette. 

Carrot—Tendersweet. 


Beet—Early Wonder. 

Bean — Tendergreen, 
Pod Wax. 

Kohl Rabi. 

Seed for plants—3 feet each 
of Golden Acre cabbage, Snow- 
ball cauliflower, and Italian broe- 
coli. 

Sweet 
Bantam. 

Pulled the first beets for din 
ner tomorrow, and they looked 
just like the pictures in the eata- 
logues. 


June 20. Hot weather has 
made everything grow and grow, 
including the weeds and bugs. 
The whole family helped out in 
the garden tonight in order to 
eatch up with Mother Nature. 
Garden work is lots of fun if it 
doesn’t get ahead of you—then 
there is nothing that can be more dis 
eouraging. A job of weeding or thinning 
that might be done in less than an hour 
tonight would take three hours a few 
nights from now. Many hands make light 
work of an otherwise tedious task. 

The squash or stink bugs were wander- 
ing over the squash and gourds today 
looking for a good place to lay their eggs. 
These pests are practically impossible to 


Pencil 


eorn—Golden Cross 


kill. Usual control directions reecom- 
mend placing a few shingles on the 


ground near the plants. It seems that 
the bugs are supposed to hide under these 
until you come along to kill them. Guess 
I don’t get around at the right time for 
I have never found enough bugs to make 
it worth while bothering with the 
shingles. Whenever I get the chance | 
look the vines over carefully and play 
hide and seek with the stink bugs. They 
will try to keep on the opposite side of 
the stem from me but a quick grab will 
usually ecateh one—or two. They lay 
their shiny brown eggs in groups of 10 
to 50 on the under side of the leaves. 
These hatch out into small, gray spider- 
like bugs which work on a leaf until it 
is most dead; then they spread on to 
other leaves. The only time that rotenone 
is effective is just after they hatch. 


June 25. Peas, beets, carrots, beans, 
lettuce, chard, cabbage, cauliflower, broe- 
coli and asparagus—all we can eat—we 
surely are getting our full quota of vita- 
mins and minerals these days. How 
thankful we should be for all these good 
things. And also for the good times and 
healthful exercise we have been getting 
in our garden. 


Alfred D. Robinson 


LFRED D. ROBINSON, America’s 

foremost Begonia authority, died on 
February 26 at the age of 75 in San 
Diego, Calif. Mr. Robinson was credited 
with originating over 100 types of 
Begonias which he introduced through 
his nursery, the Rosecroft Begonia Gar- 
dens at Point Loma. His articles on 
Begonia culture were widely read. He was 
one of the founders of the San Diego 
Floral Association and was also founder 
and former publisher of “California 
Gardens.” 








June’s Gift of the Garden 


By DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


ERHAPS no flowers are as diffi- 
eult to arrange satisfactorily as 
garden Roses. Yet at its best a 
eally good grouping of Roses can be 
triumph in the art of flower arrange- 
nent. Of all flowers Roses make the 
trongest general appeal. We hope that 
the answers to the following questions 
vill contribute to the success of the many 
Rose arrangements you will be making 
this month, 


Question: Are Roses more satisfac- 
tory used by themselves or combined 
with other flowers? 

Answer: Equally good arrangements 
may be made in either case. 


Question: When should Roses be 
picked? 

Answer: When picking for the long- 
est life of the eut flower, pick just as the 
lirst petals of the bud begin to flare. 
When you are picking to make the most 
beautiful flower arrangement you pos- 
sibly can, select Roses in different stages 
ot development, trom the almost tight 
bud to those which have a tew com- 
pletely unfolded petals. Although the 
full-blown Rose is equally beautiful its 
life is so short that it will make the life 
of the arrangement as a whole altogether 
too brief. Those which are near the 
opening stage will become full blown 
within a day or two, 


Question: Is a silver container more 
desirable than any other for Roses? 

Answer: Emphatically no. Sometimes 
you may wish to use a silver bowl for 
your Roses. There may be times when 
it is the best selection. However, highly 
polished silver (or "any highly polished 
metal) is usually not as good with 
flowers as a container with a softer, less 
obtrusive surface. We are told that 
tarnished silver, which looks more like 
pewter or lead, is a good material for 
Roses as it may be for other flowers. 
But if you are setting a dinner table 
with highly polished silver flat ware and 
accessories, surely you could not use 
tarnished silver for a flower container. 
So you would either use a highly polished 
silver container, or one of glassware or 
china, or even possibly one of fine 
pottery. 


Question: Is it appropriate to use 
pottery containers in arranging Roses? 
(This question is asked with unfailing 
regularity whenever there are Roses pro- 
vided for demonstration of flower arrange- 
ment. ) 

Answer: There is no reason for not 
using Roses in pottery, though there are 
some Roses which we would not use in 
some pottery. Most Roses would not 
look at home in the rough texture and 
the brown and tan eolors of a.bean jug. 
The same principles that apply to tex- 
ture and color harmony in the selection 
of a container for any flowers will ap- 


ply to Roses. 


Question: Is it better to use Roses 
all of one eolor or mixed colors? 

Answer: Roses of one color may make 
a beautiful arrangement, but those of us 
who thrill in the job of creating color 





Garden Roses adapt themselves to many 

types of arrangements. Mrs. Robert Sloane 

Gordon made the line arrangement (above) 

at the International Flower Show; Mrs. 

Charles Scholz made the mass arrangement 
illustrated below 





harmony like to work with several colors. 
Color harmony is the growth of color 
from one hue to another, accompanied 
by a ehange in value (from dark to 
light or from brilliant to dark or light). 
Among Rose colors there are many 
finely graded variations of reds, mauve- 
pinks, orange-pinks, yellows, ete. We 
might have an arrangement of nearly 
open crimson-red Roses, some partly 
open buds of pink in searlet-red, and 
very pale vermilion pink buds—even 
adding tight buds of creamy white. The 
motion, it will be observed, is from color 
to color on the color wheel and also 
lighter with each step to the right 
around the color wheel. Two colors, 
either contrasted or’ blended, may be 
used as well as many colors. 


Question: Should Roses ever be com- 
bined with wild flowers? 

Answer: Some very inspiring arrange- 
ments have had just such a combination 
of materials. Some of our garden flow- 
ers are just wild flowers brought into 
cultivation. At a national garden club 
meeting at which there were invitation 
exhibits, one of the fine arrangements 
contained Roses, field Daisies, Daylilies 


and grasses. 


Question: Roses have so much foliage 
of their own, isn’t it better not to com- 
bine other ftoliages with them? 

Answer: Sometimes we may want a 
line or mass that the Rose foliage can- 
not give us, but some other foliage can. 
Almost always, when arranging Roses, 
it is necessary to remove at least a little 
foliage, whether other leaves are to be 
added or not. Rose foliage tends to 
crowd together between the flowers and 
flower stems. After your Rose arrange- 
ment is complete, decide which leaves 
add to your picture, giving the best line 
and mass placement, then carefully 
clip out all the rest close to the main 
stems. 


Platycodons 
By ANNA JOHANNING, (Kans.) 


THINK it would be hard to find a 

prettier or hardier perennial than 
Platyeodon grandiflorum, or Chinese Bell- 
flower. It’s strange that such a beautiful 
and useful flower is not more popular. 
My experience with it covers a long period 
of years, over thirty-five, which should 
prove its merits since it has come bravely 
through heat and cold, drought and even 
grasshoppers and other garden pests to 
which many plants are subject. The 
flowers are star-shaped and a_ beautiful 
blue. They’re borne on tall slender stems, 
two to three feet high. There is also a 
white form. 

1 find it best to stake the flower stems 
before they get bruised because the stems 
have a milky juice. They begin blooming 
in early summer and if flowers are 
clipped, after closing, will give some 
bloom till fall. They combine very grace- 
fully with hardy Phlox in the border, 

Balloon flower (another common name) 
is as easily grown from seed as an annual 
and if sown early will give some bloom the 
tirst vear. The roots look somewhat like 
a parsnip. In wishing to reset them in 
spring, the place should be carefully 
marked the fall before in order to get it 
done before growth starts because they 
are one of the laziest in coming up in the 
spring and are easily destroyed by hoeing 
in the clumps. The tops should not be 
removed in the fall but left till spring 
when they will be loose from the crowns. 

I have not found them fussy in their 
requirements but have them in full sun. 
They also come in dwarf forms and some- 
times even double. 
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T seems hardly possible that so many 
garden writers could have had time 
to write books on home vegetable 
growing since the declaration of war last 


December. What a busy winter it must 
have been for them! Last month I re- 
viewed a number of vegetable books, and 
today I find myself confronted with 
several more. Each has its virtues—and 
its faults—but for ease of reference, good 
organization and sound practice I still 
place at the top of the list, Dr. Nissley’s 
“Home Vegetable Gardening,” reviewed 
in April. 





HOW TO GROW FOOD FOR YOUR 
FAMILY, by Samuel R. Ogden. Illus. 
139 pages. <A. S. Barnes and Co., 
N.Y.C. $2. 


The author of this book is a resident 
of Vermont who has raised his own vege- 
tables for the past dozen years. During 
this period he has kept records which are 
the backbone of his book. It is an attrac- 
tive volume, clearly illustrated with line 
drawings and with a detailed garden plan 
on the end papers, complete with sun, 
moon and points of the compass. 

Soil, planting, care, use of products and 
cooking, canning and pickling are the first 
five subjects covered. In the last named 
chapter we again come on many excellent 
recipes though they lack the “flare” of 
those included in Mrs. Robbins’ book. 

Chapter VII is entitled The Balance 
Sheet and here we have the actual records 
of cash savings from home gardening. 

A series of appendices give many lists, 
charts, plans, and a calendar for pest 
control. 

This is a workmanlike book, especially 
recommended for the home gardener who 
keeps strict accounts and detailed records. 
I had an old uncle who made his wife 
pay him cash from her household allow- 
ance for every bunch of carrots and head 
of cabbage he provided from his hobby 
vegetable garden. Mr. Ogden doesn’t go 
so far as that, but he has very shrewdly 
estimated just about what the cash value 
of the crop is apt to be when investment 
and labor have been deducted. 


25 VEGETABLES 

GROW, by Ann Roe Robbins. 
219 pages. Thos. W. Crowell 
N.Y.C. $2.25. 


ANYONE CAN 
Illus. 


Co., 


The individual virtue of this book— 
written by the former manager of the 
book department of R. H. Macy & Co.— 
is the series of distinctive recipes which 
accompany the vegetables described. 

Mrs. Robbins'‘lists her vegetables alpha- 
betieally, giving the history of each, its 
food value, culture, habits ot growth, 
types and varieties, quantity of seeds or 
plants to buy, planting data including 
instructions on how and where to plant in 
what sort of soil; cultivation, care, har- 
vesting, canning and recipes. These last 
include such masterpieces as casserole of 
creamed, young boiled onions and sliced, 
hardboiled eggs; spiced celery; tomato 
marmalade; and potatoes in sour cream. 
Several garden plans are appended to 
the text, with general instructions on 


canning and storing. 
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By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


There is also a frost map of the United 
States which is used in connection with the 
instructions on when to plant. 

The only illustrations are small pen 
and ink drawings of the vegetables which 
head each description. 


THE FOOD GARDEN, by Laurence and 


Edna Blair. Illus. 148 pages. Mac- 
millan, N.Y.C. $2. 
This book has a feature which is of 


special value to the individual with a 
mind which likes to visualize each task. 
Mr. Blair is a competent artist and. his 
many pen pictures show the various 
vegetables with specifie details of cultural 
practice, pests, planting, harvesting, ete. 

There is a full text in addition, which 
we may judge is the work of Mrs. Blair. 
The opening chapter deals with soil con- 
ditioning and is accompanied by two illus- 
trated pages on compost and drainage. 
Then come the vegetables themselves, 
alphabetically arranged with descriptions, 
illustrations and notes on culture, diseases, 
pests and their control. 

Sections on salad vegetables, herbs and 
fruits follow, and there is a profusely 
illustrated chapter on storage. 

This is a good book for the beginner 
who wants to know just how to proceed 
with a new venture, 


GROW YOUR OWN VEGETABLES, by 
Paul W. Dempsey. 184 pages. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston. $2. 


Mr. Dempsey emphasizes particularly, 
in his book, making the most of every 
available inch of space; the newer types 
and varieties of vegetables which are so 
definitely superior to the old; the vitamin 
contents of each vegetable (also ineluded 
in some of the other books reviewed 
above) and the possibilities of growing 
flowers in the vegetable garden. The 
author makes a special hobby of beauty 
in his vegetable garden, and tells others 
how to do likewise. For those who ean- 
not agree with the fact that “cabbages 
is beautiful” his chapter on this subject 
will be very welcome. 

Manures, diseases, liming, spraying, ete., 
are thoroughly discussed. And _ here 
again we find a chapter on preparation 
and cooking, with recipes. Plans, charts 
and tables abound. 


HERBS Their Culture 
Rosetta FE. Clarkson. 
Co. NIC... 3275. 


and Uses. By 
Illus. Macmillan 


Rosetta Clarkson’s books are always a 









delight and the present volume has the 
added virtue of containing a _ tabular 
listing of 101 herbs with illustrations, 
descriptions, cultural directions and uses. 
Compiled by this expert herbalist this list 
is most valuable to the layman. A group 
of herb tables is comprehensive and clean 
cut: Herbs to grow in all sorts of loca- 
tions and soils; ground covers; edgings; 
wall herbs and a score of others including 
herbs for bee gardens and biblical herbs. 

The body of the book contains, among 
other subjects, chapters on culinary and 
fragrant herbs; harvesting and drying; 
dyes; products; vinegars; uses in cooking, 
in beverages; and marketing. The recipes 
make the reader’s mouth water. The in- 
structions for making fragrancies are 
authoritative and imaginative and the 
chapter on unusual herb plantings is a de- 
light, with its delicately drawn illustra 
tions of herb wheels, and jars and other 
formal beds. 

All amateur herbalists and most ex- 
perts will hurry to possess themselves of 
this book, by the author of “Magie Gar- 
dens,” “Green Enchantment,” and _ the 
Editor of the Herb Journal. 


Reading for Pleasure and Profit 


WAKE UP AND GARDEN. The Com- 
plete Month-by-Month Gardener’s Man- 
ual, by Ruth Cross. Illus. 326 pages. 
Prentice-Hall, N.Y.C. $2.95. 


Ruth Cross is an enthusiastic and able 
gardener and an inspiring garden writer. 
Her first book, “Eden on a Country Hill,” 
is my favorite among narrative garden 
books, and one which I still lend fre- 
quently to friends and acquaintances. 

“Wake Up and Garden” is a more pre- 
tentious work, as the number of pages 
noted above will prove, and it is arranged 
as a monthly calendar of gardening activi- 
ties. Though far from new, this is an 
effective method of arranging garden in- 
formation, especially when an author is 
gifted with Mrs. Cross’s pleasing and ani- 
mated style, rich in incident and anecdote. 
The reader enjoys with her the great 
adventure of country living, garden care, 
improvement, planting and _ planning. 


‘This is a book to enjoy at leisure—but is 


no less practical for that. 

Unfortunately, the paper on which it is 
printed is not too good and the illustra- 
tions have not reproduced well. After 
all, a beautiful format does help to make 
a book enjoyable—but there is so much 
pleasure and profit to be derived from 
“Wake Up and Garden” that in this case 
we may overlook its one fault, 


“Toughies” 


GARDEN EASILY! by H. K. Morse. 
Illus. 208 pages. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, N.Y.C. $2.50. 


Mrs. Morse’s former book, “Gardening 
in the Shade,” was a splendid job on a 
difficult subject, beautifully illustrated 
and well arranged. “Garden Easily” is 
subtitled Selected Plants For Easy Gar 
dening and Ideas for Their Arrangement 
and has the same virtues as its prede- 
cessor. 
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Here is a book for husbands who resent 
the constant drudgery of annual garden- 
ing and for wives who need time this 
year for War Work, as well as for 
gardening. 

Mrs. Morse sings the praises and sug- 
gests the settings for hardy shrubs, for 
such dependable perennials as Primroses, 
Pulmonaria, Peonies and Bleeding Heart; 
of “toughie” Roses and bulbs which moles 
detest. A few easy annuals are recom- 
mended and there is the practical sug- 
gestion that one need not weed a water 
garden, with text and pictures to prove 
it. 

Pot gardening has its place, too, with 
suggestions for giving a big effect with 
little effort. A chapter on short cuts 
to lessen labor should be popular with 
all gardeners and there is a section, too, 
on Friends and Foes which wisely advises 
the beginner to protect such helpers as 
the praying mantis, the toad and the wasp. 
She fails to mention the garter snake for 
whom we are constantly waging a losing 
battle. 








mmeton ~~ cest dove toi-gui devore toute ma propriete 


atin wow 


The photographic illustrations are an 
inspiration; large and “bled out’ almost 
to the paper’s edge, they give a splendid 
idea of the original scenes. Publishers 
please note! 


Flower Arrangements in Color 


HOMES AND FLOWERS. Refreshing 
Arrangements, by Laura Lee Burroughs. 
Vol. 3. 80 pages. Illus. in natural color 
photography. 10c. _. (Coca-Cola Co.) 


This—the third and most pretentious 
of the Coea-Cola arrangement series of 
books—is a pleasure to study, with its 
splendid engraving, rich, natural colors 
and the arrangements by Mrs. Burroughs 


‘which combine in sophisticated simplicity, 


good design, fine plant material and rare 
containers and accessories displayed in de 
luxe modern settings. 

This reviewer cannot help feeling, how- 
ever, that the Coca-Cola Company would 
have done a better, as well as a more 
subtle job of advertising, if they had 


_ tn ne periras que de ma main ! 





spared the charming anc gifted Mrs. Bur- 
roughs the ordeal of posing for the frontis- 
piece of the book with a bottle (not even 
a glass!) of Coca-Cola in her hands. She 
looks unhappy, and out of character— 
and small wonder! 


All About Weeds 


WEEDS, by W. C. Muenscher. Illus. 
579 pages. The Macmillan Co., N.Y.C. 
$4.50. 


This standard work by a _ professor 
of botany at the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Cornell, one of The 
Rural Science Series edited by Dr. L. H. 
Bailey, Was published first in 1935, re- 
printed in 1936 and 1940, and is now 
reissued in January, 1942, with revisions, 
in a new format and at a lower price. 

If you would know the weeds of the 
United States and Canada, keep this book 
upon your garden shelf. The detailed 
description of each plant is accompanied 
by a line drawing showirg root, growing 
plant, flower and fruit. A botanical key 
to all weeds is given. 


Food Plants of the Indians 


JOURNAL OF THE NEW YORK BO- 
TANICAL GARDEN. March, 1942. 
Illus. 88 pages. The New York Bo- 
tanical Garden, Bronx Park, N.Y.C. 
25c. 

This number of the Bulletin gives a 
report on the Food Plants of the Indians, 
which formed the absorbingly instructive 
feature of the New York Botanical Gar- 
den exhibit at the 1942 International 
Flower Show in New York, and also 
contains articles on medicines from plants 
and wild plants used in cookery. 


Galium Mollugo 


EARS ago a flower friend gave me 
what she called a different Babys- 
breath. Yes, it is different but, as I 
learned later, not a Babysbreath. In re- 
ferring to my encyclopedia I find this 
plant is Galium mollugo, known also as 
white Bedstraw or false Babysbreath. 
The long narrow leaves are in whorls on 
the stems with abundant clusters of very 
small white flowers much like Gypsophila 
paniculata. It is an excellent filler with 
cut flowers, or planted in the border, or 
among small shrubs. As it blooms later 
than Gypsophila paniculata, it is quite 
useful to take its place. The plant is some- 
what sprawling in habit and should be 
staked unless otherwise needed to fill in. 
An unusual perennial, it is very hardy 
and easily inereased by divisions. Height 
is about 3 feet. G. vernum (yellow Bed- 
straw) is said to be a good rock and bank 
plant, but with it I have had no experi- 
ence.—ANNA JOHANNING, (Kans.) 





“So it’s you who are devouring all my prop- 

erty. You shall die only by my hand!” From 

a Daumier lithograph (1845) in “Garden 

Easily” by H. K. Morse (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, publishers) 
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Men’s Garden Club National Convention 


GREAT clinical discussion on the Vic- 
A tory Garden movement will be one of 
the highlights of the tenth Jubilee Conven- 
tion of the Men’s Garden Clubs of Americ: 
to be held at Highland Park, Illinois, June 
25-28. The Governor of Illinois, Honorable 
Dwight H. Green, is issuing an invitation 
to the Governors of the other 47 states to 
send their Victory Garden Chairman to the 


Highland Park Convention. 
Round table discussions, which have al- 


ways been popular, will be repeated this 
year, and on the afternoon of June 26 the 
Memorial Garden will be dedicated 
and a new Hybrid Tea Rose called Highland 
Park will be christened. 

Headquarters will be at Hotel Moraine- 
On-The-Lake. Garden clubs in the greater 
Chicago area are co-operating to make the 
convention highly successful. 


Rose 


The Seattle Amateur Chrysanthemum 
Society 
ALLYING to the call of FLOWER GROWER 
for amateur Chrysanthemum societies, 
comes the newly organized Seattle Amateur 
Chrysanthemum Society with a closed char- 
ter of seventy-five amateur members. 

These women feel that greater opportuni- 
ties are available to them as amateurs and 
that there is still much to be said and done 
for the Chrysanthemum. 

Although this Society is only a few months 
old, it has affiliated with five amateur 
Chrysanthemum societies of Vancouver, 
B. C., thereby laying plans for an Inter- 
national Chrysanthemum Show to be held 
in Seattle this fall. 

Newly elected officers are: Mrs. Erich 
A. Moritz, President; Mrs. R. R. Ballinger, 


secretary; Mrs. Carl A. Magnuson, vice- 
president; Mrs. Jack Jorgeson, financial 
secretary; and Mrs. A. L. Hermanson, 


treasurer. 


Richardson Wright Receives Scott Award 


ICHARDSON WRIGHT is the recipient 

of the 1942 Arthur Hoyt Scott Garden 

and Horticulture Award, President John W. 
Nason of Swarthmore College has announced. 
The award consists of $1,000 and a gold 
medal given “to that individual, organiza- 
tion or agency which, in the opinion of the 
committee, has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to the science and art of garden- 
ing.” Mr. Wright is editor of “House and 
Garden” magazine and is widely known as 


a lecturer and author of many books. Pre- 
sentation of the gold medal was to have 


been made on May 23 at the dedication of 
the Arthur Hoyt Scott outdoor auditorium 
on the Swarthmore campus. 


Gardening by Correspondence 


KFORE April 1, twenty-two Round Rob- 
ins were in flight over thirty-one states 
carrying all sorts of garden lore and form- 
ing delightful friendships that knit more 
closely together amateur gardeners of all 
parts of our beloved country. Although the 
members are engaged in many forms of war 
work, gardens and beauty are the 
topics of these Robin letters. 
Each Round Robin Club is limited to ten 
members so that letters will make a 


main 


com- 
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plete flight in not over six weeks and postage 
will average about nine cents. This move- 
ment started with a request for an herb 
round robin and the response was so great 
that seven Herb Round Robins are now in 
flight (March 30). 

Then the idea took hold and other plant 
groups were requested. Three groups are 
interested in General Gardening which in- 
cludes everything and anything a gardener 
wants to tell about or ask about, including 
birds. One of these robins flies out of 
Kansas and two from California. Then three 
Begonia robins are in flight and there is a 
request for an advanced one, each member 
to have at least fifty varieties of Begonias. 
In an advanced group members should be 
able to give correct names of their plants. 
Naming Begonias accurately has been one 
of the drawbacks to collecting them but the 
American Begonia Society is making prog- 
ress in solving this problem. 

The Advanced Geranium Round Robin 
has lately grown to within one of com- 
pletion. This group is interested mostly in 
the Zonale type of Geranium. A few who 
had not quite reached the required 30 named 
varieties are working toward that goal. 
Sweet-scented Geraniums are in a separate 
Round Robin. Many of these are included 
among herbs and carried by the same dealers. 
There are two groups interested in com- 
bined robins of Iris and Hemerocallis. Be- 
sides all these, we have a group for Glox- 
inias, African Violets, Achimenes and Ges- 
narias which is overflowing and ready to 
be divided. Another director is asking for 
members in an Advanced Gloxinia Round 
Robin, and still another offers to “mother” 
an Epiphyllum Round Robin which will be 
rather an advanced group but applicants 
are not required to have many plants. We 
already have a robin for Cacti and Sue- 
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Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS, (Utica, N. Y.) 


another for House 
Robin asked 


culents 
Plants. 
for, has 


(general) and 
The Gladiolus Round 


started to grow but a few more 
members will be welcomed, which is true 


also of the Annuals Round Robin. It seems 
strange that such a popular flower as the 
Dahlia has had but one applicant. Where 
are all the men who are amateur Dahlia 
fans? Men members are increasing in 
number and there is room for more among 
the robins. 


Invitation to Join Round Robin Clubs 


HE enrollment in our Round Robin Gar- 

den Clubs continues to increase daily. 
Members are faithfully doing their part by 
forwarding the bundles of letters within the 
allotted time. All reports coming to us 
show nothing but enthusiasm for the idea. 
For instance, a member of General Garden- 
ing $3 writes, “I can readily understand the 
popularity of these clubs because they are 
a source of much pleasure as well as mutual 
benefit.” 

Another, a member of the Begonia group, 
has written that her association with this 
group has been a happy one. “I have learned 
a lot from the contacts made and I hope I 
have given something, too. FLOWER GROWER 
is doing a real service to women and men 
who want to really know their beloved 
plants.” 

There is no limitation to the numbers 
who may enroll in Round Robin clubs. All 
home gardeners who are interested should 
apply for information. 


Change Your Programs to Fit the Times 


VERY garden club member should read 
and absorb the “Bulletin” of the Na- 
tional Council, especially the March, 1942, 





Prize winning blooms at the annual Narcissus show of The Horticultural Society of New 
York, held April 27-28, were exhibited by Adrian Frylink & Sons of Babylon, N. Y. Silver 
medals went to Seraglio (left), the best short cup bloom in the show, and to Roxane (right), 
best trumpet Narcissus. The new General Douglas MacArthur variety (middle) won an 

Award of Merit. 


It’s a large yellow trumpet variety 











issue which contains much guidance for 
clubs during war time. Although each club 
that is federated receives at least one copy 
of this bulletin, individual members seldom 
read it or even hear it read. For that rea- 
son we here quote from the reports of sev- 
eral chairmen. 

The National Horticulture Chairman ad- 
mits very frankly that there is some truth 
in the jibes of critics. “It has been said 
that if the truth were told, we would admit 
that interest in honest to goodness garden- 
ing is merely superficial in the minds of 
average garden club members. They are 
devoted to flower arrangements and enjoy 
entertaining garden club programs, but are 
apt to shy away from anything that smacks 
of going to school again. For this reason 
only the most elementary and childish of 
horticultural programs are usually consid- 
ered suitable for club projects, with the re- 
sult that many persons who have belonged 
to garden clubs for years possess little, if 
any, more horticultural knowledge than they 
did when they joined. On the surface of 
things, critics of garden clubs appear to be 
right. It is certainly true that talks on 
flower arrangement always draw good audi- 
ences, while those on soils and fertilizers 
usually fail dismally in this respect. The 
general attitude toward Victory Gardening 
is further proof of the lighthearted way in 
which we assume our horticultural obliga- 
tions. The chief question raised is always, 
‘What shall we plant? Seldom does any- 
one ask, ‘How shall we learn to be better 
gardeners? 

“Gardening courses that really tell the 


reasons why should be started in every 
community. Lecturers on flower arrange- 


ment go to great pains to make their talks 
interesting to their listeners, and those 
who teach horticulture should make a sim- 
ilar effort but still be scientific. It is not 
necessary to have a funereal atmosphere in 
a study class, and it is not fair to blame the 
mentality of an audience because it fails to 
be interested in a dull lecture, although too 
often ‘serious’ garden information is doled 
out in this way.” 

Read this entire article yourselves, club 
members, and profit by it. 


Carry On the Victory Garden Program 


The March National Council “Bulletin,” 
referred to above, also carries an article 
written by H. W. Hochbaum of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Extension Serv- 
ice, which every club member should read. 

Mr. Hochbaum calls upon garden clubs 
to be guides in the garden projects at this 
time. We quote his last paragraph. 

“Garden clubs the country over have 
never had greater opportunities to serve 
their neighbors, their communities and their 
country. Garden club members have the 
skill, the enthusiasm, the will to do. Let 
them organize and plan and direct the gar- 
den activities to the end that we shall have 
better health, morale and enrichment of 
life. More and better food—yes, but beauty 
of home and surroundings also.” 

Club members, meet this challenge! 


Every Club a Garden Center 


T this time Garden Centers are of para- 

mount importance. Their National 
chairman, Mrs. Will Lake, calls upon all 
clubs to unite with allied organizations 
such as County Agents, 4-H Clubs, Scouts 
and many others to put through their very 
best efforts. Mrs. Lake makes a special 
plea for the homes of America. 

“Certainly this is no time for the Ameri- 
can woman to run frantically about and 
become excited, wearied and fatigued, won- 
dering what she can do to help. The course 
is clear, Let her continue to look well to 





Hotel 


Portland Rose Festival 
June 10-July 5 Festival of Roses 


June 17 
York, 598 Madison Avenue 





Spring Flower Shows and Meetings 


Date Sponsoring Organization 
June 5-6 Annual Meeting and Show of the American Peony Society 
June 8-9 Annual Rose Show of the Seattle Rose Society, Olympic 


June 10-11 June Rose Show of the Portland Rose Society held during 


Rose and Sweet Pea Show, Horticultural Society of New 


June 20-21 National Show and Annual Meeting of the American 
Delphinium Society, Garfield Park Conservatory 


June 25-28 Annual Convention of the Men’s Garden Clubs of America 


Place 
Topeka, Kans. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Portland, Ore. 


Newark, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


Chicago, II. 


Highland Park, Ill. 








the ways of her home, and to bring to the 
task all the understanding, intelligence and 
love she can command. 

“Let us make sure that when the day of 
reckoning comes that we do not find we 
have lost the most precious possession of 
our American Way of Life—the Home— 
beautiful within and without.” 





Seventy-five Years of Service 


HE Montgomery County Horticultural 

Society (Dayton, Ohio), was organized 
in December, 1867, and has held monthly 
meetings ever since. For the first 36 years 
of its existence its president was Nicholas 
Ohmer, affectionately known as “Nick” Oh- 
mer, a practical and successful horticultur- 
ist, who was for many years at the head of 
the State Horticultural Society and prom- 
inent in the National Society. Under his 
wise guidance the Society won distinction 


far beyond its home in the Miami valley. 
Its proceedings were reported in the New 
York Tribune, and its meetings were at- 
tended by leading horticulturists from vari- 
ous parts of the country. 

As interest in horticulture has spread and 
garden clubs have become numerous, the 
pioneer societies do not occupy their former 
outstanding position, but the Montgomery 
County Horticultural Society can point with 
pride to its long and prominent place in the 
community and the surrounding territory. 
Its members today are carrying on the work 
so ably performed by those who have passed 
to their reward. 


What About Growing Herbs for Market? 


S we have been asked about the private 
growing of herbs (to help in the pres- 
ent shortage, especially those used medic- 
inally), we referred the matter to the lead- 





Clubs Hold Rose 


By CYNTHIA 


AST June my Roses gave a party. The 
hour was set for eleven, and each 

guest, on arrival, was given a paper bag 
and a ecard, decorated with a colored Rose 
sticker, listing the following items to be 
collected in a Rose Hunt: 
. Rose leaf chewed by slugs. 
. Flower of Kirsten Poulsen. 
. Rose leaf spotted by leafhoppers. 
. Flower of Dr. Huey. 
Leaf of Vanguard. 
. Specimen of rose mildew. 
. Flower of Gruss an Aachen. 
. Flower of Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James. 


ao-~! 


The possible variations of such a list 
are endless. In this case disease and pest 
items were included because the guests 
were members of a study group which 
had had a little work along this line. The 
leaf of Vanguard called attention to un- 
usual Rose foliage, while the flowers of 
Climbers and Polyanthas emphasized the 
part these play in an attractive Rose gar- 
den. A supply of catalogues was on hand 
to supply clues to varieties, for the party 
was planned more to arouse interest than 
to test knowledge. The first woman col- 
lecting and identifying all the items cor- 
rectly received as a prize a handkerchief 
with a Rose in petit point. 

Luncheon was at small tables set amid 
the Roses, and near an outdoor fireplace. 
While I finished broiling hamburgers and 


Parties in June 
WESTCOTT 


scrambling eggs each guest found her 
place by matching a ecard, drawn by lot 
and bearing the name of a feminine and 
easily identified Rose, such as Mrs. Charles 
Bell, Mme. Jules Bouche, and Mrs. E. P. 
Thom, to the real Rose laid at her plate. 
Pink table cloths and napkins (very 
quickly and inexpensively made by fring- 
ing cotton suiting), rose-figured china, 
radishes cut to resemble Roses and other 
relishes pink or red in color all helped 
to carry out the Rose idea. The special 
ohs and ahs came with the simple dessert. 
To go with a big bowl of pink strawberry 
ice cream my best rose-painted plate 
proudly bore an uniced sponge cake, 
baked in a tube pan, and made glamorous 
by one enormous cabbagey Rose (a full- 
blown Edith Nellie Perkins, as I remem- 
ber) spread out over the cake, its short 
stem in a glass of water concealed in the 
hole in the middle. 

Since the garden provided all entertain- 
ment this was an ideal party to give 
without help. Inexpensive, requiring lit- 
tle advance preparation, my Rose party 
was successful beyond all anticipation. 
Months later pleasurable comments were 
still trickling back. I pass the idea on as 
one adaptable to almost any flower, and 
one likely to provide a meeting of fun 
and profit for any small garden club or 
study group. 
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ing importers and exporters in the coun- 


try, S. B. Penick & Company of New York 
City. The best information we can give 
will be the letter received from that com- 
pany, which follows: 


“Although we are sympathetic with any 
program which will efficiently enable this 
country to become independent of foreign 
sources of supply, it is necessary to point 
out that the possibilities of success in this 
line of endeavor have been greatly exagger- 
ated by well-meaning, but misinformed 
persons, 

“The cultivation of medicinal plants in 
this country is confronted with difficulties. 
In most cases specialized knowledge and ex- 
perience are necessary to grow the plants 
successfully, regardless of cost. Then, as- 
suming that has such knowledge, the 
costs of labor prevent their being cultivated 
here in competition. with the imported ma- 
terials which will possibly be freely avail- 
able from abroad when hostilities cease. 

“On the other hand, we have contemplated 
arranging for a limited production of cer- 
tain drug plants on an experimental basis 
and we have made tentative plans with a 
few growers to produce for us, Although 
our interest is primarily from the stand- 
point of determining definitely whether such 
plants can be successfully grown here, under 
present conditions, our activities are handi- 
capped by the lack of germinating seeds. As 
a matter of fact, if 10% of the people who 
WANT to grow medicinal herbs were to 
ACTUALLY grow them the supply would 
greatly exceed the annual demand. 

“We appreciate your interest in the sub- 
ject and wish we could offer you more en- 
However, we frankly believe 
that the possibilities of financial success in 
this line have been highly over-rated and we 
believe that no one would be safe in enter- 
ing into this work without definite knowl- 
edge of the difficulties to be encountered and 
without a guaranteed outlet for the pro- 
duction.” 

This is the complete and reliable 
information on the subject of herbs to be 
obtained. I am told that there is quite a 
bit of red tape in the line of strict inspection 
of plant material offered for drugs so it 
would not be possible to find local markets. 
The quality of medicines cannot be guarded 
too much. 

Of course, every gardener can raise herbs 
used for home cooking and remedies. Pep- 
permint is now 20¢ an ounce because the 
alcohol in it is half of that cost. For fam- 
ily use a strong tea would take the place 


one 


couragement, 


most 


of the usual dose of about twenty drops. 
Most of the mints grow wild and can be 


had for the gathering or they can be scat- 
tered through the garden among the flow- 
ers. Gardeners can be generous and pass 
along herbs to their friends. Every little 
helps. , 

Orris root has gone up.to $4.00 a pound 
wholesale. It is made from Iris florentina 
alba which most of us have discarded from 
our Lris collections if room is limited. It 
is grown commercially in the Near East 
where labor is cheap and knowledge has 
been obtained through years of experience. 
Stick licorice, “Spanish licorice,” has jumped 
from 20¢ to $2.00 wholesale per pound, One 
of our commonest wildflowers and weeds, 
dandelion, must be obtained from Europe 
as the drug taraxacum. A loeal druggist 
says he had a dreadful time trying to get 
some Thyme of which he had great need. 
Lots of little herb gardens could have do- 
nated leaves but perhaps the druggist could 
not have used Thyme in that form. There’s 
the difficulty. 


Syracuse Garden Center 


Garden Clubs of Central New York. This 
group of several clubs held flower shows at 
the University under the direction of Pro- 
fessor N. A. Rotunno, its president. Later 
this was changed, when a Garden Center 
was started, and the name became Garden 
Center Association of Central New York. 
In January of the present year, Professor 
Rotunno was succeeded in office by Mr. 
Frank H. Leach of the Men’s Garden Club 
of Syracuse, when the Center began its fifth 
year. 

The home of the Syracuse Garden Center 
is in the library of the Museum of Fine Arts 
which is very accessible, Because of its con- 
venient location, wide use of its facilities 
has been taken advantage of. The Center 
has a lending library of over two hundred 
books on gardening and allied topics. The 
reference shelves and evergrowing files offer 
accurate and up-to-date information. 

A bulletin, edited by the president, is 
issued monthly to paid subscribers. A plan 
is on foot to make the bulletin available to 
all members of the association. 

Each spring the Center has distributed 





“Have you sent for the details of 
FLOWER GROWER’S group subscrip- 
tion plan? Your Garden Club will want 
to know about this special offer.”’ 
Write to 
Garden Club Department 
THE FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 














to its more than 1,200 members a Garden- 
ers’ Guide of commercial growers and deal- 
ers in garden supplies. This has proven of 
value to advertisers and members. 

Several regional flower shows have been 
held, and in 1941 the Syracuse Flower Fes- 
tival was staged in co-operation with the 
American Peony Society and the Syracuse 
Rose Society. It is through the efforts of 
the Association and its president that in- 
terest has been stimulated in the New York 
State Fair Flower Show and_= standards 
raised, 

The Center plans visits to gardens, wild 


flower trips to study flowers, trees and 
shrubs, and manages an excursion to New 
York City for the International Flower 


Show each March, 

The Syracuse Garden Center has a build 
ing fund started looking forward to some 
time in the future when a _ building and 
gardens will be obtainable and the work 
extended. At present the Center is open 
at certain hours only, but it is hoped that 
in the not too distant future a director may 
be engaged who will devote his or her full 
time to the work. Services are free to the 
public. 


Iowa Clubs Test Flowers 


HE Federated Garden Clubs of Iowa 

have for three years, as one of their 
major projects, tested flowers scientifically. 
Last year twelve clubs undertook this 
work. For 1942 still more will take up 
the project which is carried on in connec- 
tion with the State College. Those who 
test the flowers keep exact data of all con- 
ditions and the results. The reports are 
most interesting. It is a pity gardeners 
in other states cannot study them and learn 
how to garden more scientifically them- 


selves. 





The Original Delicious Apple Tree 


N 1864, Jesse Hiatt, living near Peru, 

Iowa, set an apple tree named Bellflower 
which failed to live. But the seedling root 
remained and sent up a lusty sprout which 
he allowed to grow. In 1872, it bore big, 
crisp, juicy red striped apples. 

In 1894, 22 years later, this apple was 
among many exhibited at the Stark Fruit 
Fair, held by the Stark Bros. Nurseries at 
Louisiana, Mo., where it won the blue rib- 
bon. As C. M. Stark, then president of the 
company bit into this apple, he said, “My! 
that’s delicious,” little realizing that he 
had spontaneously named what has proved 




































































































to be the greatest red apple the world has 
ever known. 

Stark Bros. purchased the sole right to 
propagate this variety that year and since 
then have produced millions of trees. The 
Id tree, enclosed with a fence, was visited 
by travelers from the 48 states and foreign 
countries. It bore well in 1940, but the tree 
was killed in an unprecedented storm on 
November 11, 1940. Reports last fall from 
W. B. Landis, present owner of the tree, 
stated that new sprouts had come from the 
base. Pictures below show the tree in the 
spring of 1936 (left) and spring, 1941. 





OR some years there has been in Syra- 
cuse and immediate vicinity an organi- 
zation known at first as The Association of 
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BOOKS THAT MEET THE NEEDS OF BUSY WARTIME GARDENERS 


For denendalle aduice on all the For flowers that grow with 
uegetlalles in your victory garden... Aittle care... 


AMERICA’S GARDEN EASILY 
GARDEN BOOK by H. K. Morse 









by Louise and James Brush-Brown A book, prepared espe- | eee — 
cially for gardeners with & Ms 
The right answer to every garden problem—and little time and limited fe 
= this year you can’t afford budgets, about easy-to- y 


grow plants. “A blueprint 
to successful gardening for 
beauty, for cutting, for 
landscaping, for efficiency 
at least expenditure of 


AMERICA'S | mistakes. “Authoritative, 
ie Garden Book 

is Louise Bush Beows 
: jane Boi 






comprehensive, practical 








and thoroughgoing.” 
—New York Times 


1222 pages, more than 100 time, effort, money.” —Vir- 
illustrations, many incolor, ginia Kirkus $2.50 
diagrams, etc. $3.50 Illustrated from photographs 





ATALL BOOKSTORES + CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS + NEW YORK 














PLANT IRIS THIS YEAR 


Plant in June, July, or August for next spring bloom. Select your varie- 
ties now. Iris from California are unsurpassed. 


Salbach MODERN IRIS— 



































Beautiful as orchids Increase rapidly Well matured roots, that 
Hardy everywhere Top quality are sure to bloom 
Easy to grow Finest varieties Moderately priced 
Special Offer No. 1 Special Offer No. 2 
BERKELEY BRONZE—rich bronze BRUNHILDE—big deep violet blue 
CHEERIO—mahogany red DARK KNIGHT—large dark bronze 
CROWN PRINCE—yellow and rose EASTER MORN—large creamy white 
EL CAPITAN—immense lavender JUNALUSKA—rich bronze bi-color 
FRIEDA MOHR—orchid shade LIGHTHOUSE—coppery old rose 
HAPPY DAYS—big yellow MISS CALIFORNIA—orchid pink 
INDIAN CHIEF—red toned MISSOURI—clear blue 
LOS ANGELES—white, blue markings MOKI—big bronze 
MOONBEAM—short cream NARANJA-—-orange yellow 
SANTA BARBARA—clear blue PORTLAND—gold and brown 
SIR MICHAEL—two toned blue PURISSIMA—tall white 
SUNOL—Gold and lavender blend SIERRA BLUE—tall deep blue 
Any seven labeled for $1.50 Any seven labeled for $3.50 
All twelve labeled for 2.50 All twelve labeled for 4.75 
We pay postage We pay postage 


Try one or both of these specials. Tell us when to send them—and we'll see that you get first 
class plants. We have thousands of satisfied customers. We want you to become one too. 
SNOW FLURRY, illustrated at left, an outstanding new Iris, introduced by Salbach. 


Why Salbach Iris are Top Quality 


1—Bloom earlier and do not make so much Summer Growth due to the dry summer season in 
California. Our Iris Plants are more matured and more dormant at shipping time than those 
from other sections. 

2—We list only Iris of Satisfactory Growing Quality. 

3—We offer only those varieties proven best regardless of price considerations. 


Py Gus A P 1942 — . 

eque 
eon kewet CARL SALBACH  *™ * *" 
644 WOODMONT AVE. BERKELEY, CALIF. 


Our 1942 exhibits at The California Spring 
Garden Show at Oakland won first prizes! 


FLOWER GROWER 


SOWIN F. CONELy BRANICA.: 









“Queries and Answers Department 











Information, Please! 


BADERS want your help with 
R these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column, 


What Plants Will Endure 
Maple Shade? 


What plants will grow under Ma- 
ple trees?) My rock garden extends 
under Sugar Maples and I am at a 
loss to know what will grow under 
these trees near the house.—PErcy E, 
We tts, (N. Y.) 


How Are Gladiolus Bulblets 
Sprouted ? 
Would one of your readers kindly 


advise me how to germinate Gladiolus 
bulblets?—T. H. Lean, (Ohio) 





Who Can Identify Seed Pod? 


Can anyone tell me the name of the 
seed pods used so extensively with 
small gourds for Mexican charm 
strings? It is a small hard pod which 
bursts open and discloses rows of seed 
somewhat like okra seed. Where may 
the seed be obtained ?—FERREL WIL- 
SON BECK, (Texas) 


Pink Lily-of-the-Valley Known? 


I read in an encyclopedia that there 
is a pink Lily-of-the-Valley. Could 
anyone give me information about it 
and where it may be obtained ?— 
DwWANE EASTMAN, (Wisc. ) 


Who Gesws Rare Spring Bulbs? 


Will some one kindly give me ad- 
dresses of dealers who can furnish the 
rarer sorts of Scilla, Chionodoxa, bo- 
tanical Tulips, or other early flower- 


ing hardy spring bulbs? I would like 
to specialize on these and need many 
of the unusual kinds. 

I like your magazine very much and 
I pass it on to others every month.— 
Harry L. JOHNSON, (Conn.) 


Ammobium Variety Wanted 


Is it possible to obtain seeds of 
Ammobium? I do not know the va- 
riety, but I refer to a very small 
Bachelor Button-like flower which 
was offered for sale at regular seed 
stores some years ago.—R. H. SMILEY, 


(aN. %) 


What Plant Is Called Musk? 


Can anyone tell me where I can find 
an old-fashioned plant called Musk? 
It had a very sweet odor. I would 
like to buy plants, seeds or cuttings. 
—Fro. A. RAMSEY, (Texas) 








Evergreen Daylilies 

Answering Paul E. Hines (Texas) April 

The following varieties of Hemerocallis 
in my garden at Great Neck, Long Island, 
are evergreen: 
Cinnibar 
Mikado 
Cressida 
Sir Michael Foster 
Queen of May 
Soudan 


Ajax 

Vesta 

Patricia 

Iris Perry 
Margaret Perry 
Wau Bun 


1 would like to suggest that among the 
varieties listed, Wau Bun is a grand va- 
riety of large flowers with twisted petals. 
Patricia is an outstanding Daylily, clear 
light yellow of a very heavy wax-like sub- 
stance. Both flower very freely and have 
a substantial number of blooms at the same 
time.—HaARoLp S. MINER, (N.Y.) 


Reliable Tall Perennial 
Answering Elizabeth Fuller (Mass.) April 


I would suggest that you try Goldenglow 
against your stone wall, as I believe it 
will grow almost anywhere. It. is peren- 
nial, has a pretty yellow flower, and can 
stand a great deal of heat. It does not 
require very much water and will grow in 
clay, sand or rich soil.—(Mrs.) Tuomas H., 
JENKINS, (Ind.) 


Making Soil Acid for Gardenias 


Answering Mrs. F. M. Selby (Minn.) Feb- 
ruary 


Gardenias are just as easily started from 
slips as any hardwood plant. Take the new 
wood, place in a glass of water in an east 
window for several weeks. Do not let the 
roots get more than one inch long before 
potting, and be sure the soil is acid—that 
is the secret of raising Gardenias in the 
house, ' 
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When the leaves turn yellow it is a sure 
sign that the plant needs more acid in the 
soil. The way I supply this to large plants 
is to soak rotten wood in water until the 
water is the color of tea, and then water 
the plant with this twice a week. Use 
rotten fruit tree wood, Oak, or something 
that has more acid in it. 

Gardenias like a sunny window and plenty 
of moisture. The only trouble I have with 
Gardenias is mealy bugs which get in 
around the small buds and cause them to 
drop. I use a small paint brush with which 
to remove them.—(MRrs.) ArTHUR CLAy- 
POLE, ( Mo.) 


Slow-Growing Evergreens 


Answering Mrs. W. P. Wear (Penna.) May 


There are several slow growing evergreens 
suitable for use with flowers including 
Scotch Broom (Cytisus scoparius) and Pie- 
ris japonica, which has a cycle of leaf color 
from pale green to red, flowers white re- 
sembling Lily-of-the-Valley in form, and 
can be secured from Alanwold Nurseries, 
Neshaminy, Penna. 

The Betz Nursery, Willow Grove, Penna., 
have a dwarf Abies which at six years is 
seldom over 18 inches tall, with perfect cone 
form and beautiful needles. 

Various Yews are so slow growing as 
to be effective, including Taxus brevifolia, 
T. cuspidata upright, and T. media hicksi.— 
ALFRED HOFFMANN, (Penna.) 


Meconopsis in Alaska 


Answering Mrs. Harold Kirby 


April 


(Wash.) 


To grow Meconopsis baileyi from seed, it 
should be sown in a flat in the fall, using 
regular potting compost with about one 
part sand added. The flat should then be 


placed in a coldframe and left there all 
winter. 


In the spring, you will find a fine 





germination. When large enough to handle, 
transplant and shade. If the weather is 
hot, they will require more shade than the 
average transplant. Good luck Mrs. Kirby! 
—AL Ropertson, (Alaska) 


Chrysanthemum Ann Miller 


Answering Berta D. Gerard (Va.) May 


The Chrysanthemum Ann Miller is deep 
russet with bronzy-red undertone. It is 
hardy, comes early, and grows about 12 
inches tall. Hill Top Orchards and Nurse- 
ries, Hartford, Michigan, can supply cut- 
tings.—T. W. Torr, ( Mich.) 


Making Rhododendrons Bloom 
Answering Marion P. Thomas (N. Y.) April 


To make Rhododendrons bloom’ every 
year, try picking all the seed clusters off 
about two weeks after the bloom falls off. 
So far I have had good suecess.—H. A. 
WELLER, (Calif.) 


Double White Swanley Violet 


Answering Mrs. C. L. Stevens (S. C.) May 


The Violets you ask about are the double 
white Swanley which I have obtained from 
Mrs. Joseph E. Joly, Bayon Goula, Louisi- 
ana. The price was $1.00 for 4 plants.— 
(Mrs.) JoHN SMART, (Texas) 


A Moon Planting Reference Book 


Since Sarah A. Poole would like more in- 
formation on moon phase planting, (Feb- 
ruary issue, page 56) I would suggest she 
send for the little book, “Planting by the 
Moon,” published by the Aries Press, Chi- 
cago, Illinois.—(Mrs.) CHARLES H. LoGAN, 
(Wash. ) 











Summer in the Little Greenhouse 


By J. G. Esson 


T this time many small greenhouses 

get what might be called a breather. 

All spring flowers are used, and the 

annual seedlings have been transferred to 
the garden. 

It may be a good time now for such a 
greenhouse to be spring cleaned. Do not 
neglect the paint job both inside and out. 
Your greenhouse should be kept in good 
repair, more particularly since some ma- 
terials now available may be hard to get 
later. 


Start next winter’s flowers. It is not 
too early to think of flowers for next 
winter, This is a good time to sow a pinch 
of Snapdragon seed if one cares to grow 
a few in a bench or in pots for winter 
flowers. 

The seed container should be shaded 
until germination takes place, after which 
the seedlings may be gradually accustomed 
to full sunlight. Of course, it is better, 
too, that the seed container is not in an 
airy, dry position where frequent water- 
ing is necessary. Seeds germinate best in 
a constantly moist bed. 

When the seedlings are large enough, 
plant them 3 or 4 inches apart in a flat or 
other container, using a soil that is porous 
and at the same time contains a fair 
amount of humus. When the seedlings 
become crowded, pot singly into 3-inch 
pots from which, as roots develop, they 
may be transferred to their permanent 
quarters. This should be by early Sep- 
tember or earlier, if a good start has been 
made. 

Stocks for the New Year may be sown 
now. Non-branching and Beauty of Nice 
types are both very good. Move the seed- 
lings into flats as reeommended for Snap- 
dragons. If this is completed by June 20, 
the plants will be ready for potting singly 
into 4-inch pots by July 20. Some gar- 
deners are satisfied to allow them to flower 
in these pots, and for ordinary purposes, 
I think this will serve. If, however, we 
transplant into a 6-inch size and then to 
an 8- or 9-inch pot, being careful to do so 
before too many roots have exhausted the 
rooting medium, we will get huge or 
specimen flower spikes. Potting on in 
this way delays the flowering season. 


How to grow Gloxinias. Gloxinias can 
be recommended highly to anyone who 
likes bloom in his greenhouse through the 
warm days. The large, trumpet shaped 
flowers in numerous colors are most at- 
tractive, making a plant when well grown 
of which any gardener could be proud. 
Seed is offered in separate or mixed 
colors. This is about the latest date at 
which it is advisable to sow this year. The 
resulting plants, if given the best care, 
will flower in December. 

I prefer, however, to start these from 
seed in February or March, sowing where 
a temperature of 62° can be main- 
tained. As soon as the seedlings are large 
enough to handle, which should be about 
three weeks after sowing, they should be 
transplanted singly into 2-inch size pots, 
or better still, pricked off 2 or 3 inches 
apart in some kind of well drained con- 


tainer. When the leaves have made a 
14-inch spread—in about a month after 
transplanting—they may be potted into 
24-inch pots, and from these into 4-inch 
pots which will be the flowering size for 


the first year. Early sowings should 
flower in late July or August. 
When the flowering season is over, 


water should be given sparingly until 
October when it may be withheld alto- 
gether. The leaves will wither, leaving a 
tuberous rhizome as a rootstock which is 
best left in the pot to winter at a tem- 
perature ranging from 45° to 50°. If 
these tubers are removed from the pots, it 
is wise to store them in peat moss or sand, 
otherwise they will surely shrivel and lose 
much of their vitality. 

It is in the second year of growth that 
Gloxinias are at their prime. The rhizomes 
san be started any time during the spring 
when there is room for them. A good 
method of starting is to fill a flat with 
sandy leaf mold and plant the rhizomes 
loosely near the surface, always setting 
them so that the hollow side is up. When 
the number of plants available does not 
warrant this procedure, the use of small 
pots for individual rhizomes works out 
equally well. If one has a dozen or two, 
starting them into growth in a flat saves 
bench space which is always at a premium 
during spring. Good second-year plants 
will require a 6-inch size pot for flowering. 

Generally speaking, Gloxinias prefer a 
minimum temperature of 60°, a moist at- 
mosphere without it ever becoming stag- 
nant, shade and regular supplies of water 
in a humusy soil that is well drained. The 
final potting soil will be improved by add- 
ing a dusting of dry cow manure which 
‘an be obtained from the garden supplies 
store, and a complete fertilizer mixed in 
at the rate of a 3-inch potful to a bushel 
of compost. 


Shrub cuttings. This is a splendid 
time for the gardener who has an interest 
in shrubs to propagate some of these in 
the greenhouse. Many woody plants can 
be inereased from cuttings of terminal 
growth during the latter part of June. 
If there is a corner of the greenhouse 
available that is neither too airy nor 
oppressively humid, and where sand can 
be packed over drainage either on the 
bench or in a container, cuttings will root 


readily there. We will become better 
acquainted with our shrubs when we 
propagate them ourselves. 

Lath houses are much used in the 


warmest states. In more temperate re- 
gions many warm region plants not only 
prosper but are benefited by being housed 
in the lath house from June to September. 
Some orchids, such as Cymbidium, flower 
more freely by passing these months in 
such an environment. Some plants need 
coolness at night which the greenhouse 
sannot give. Many gardeners in the past 
have stood their greenhouse plants under 
an oak or apple tree, which in the final 
analysis means the same thing. Try 
Fuchsias or tuberous-rooted Begonias in 
such a house and you will be rewarded. 





OWIN F. CONELy BR, 


ANC: 





Orlyt GREENHOUSE 
ONLY $98. 


Size 5x13 feet. Easy to erect either with or 


without a foundation. Fastened solidly to- 
gether with bolts and hooks. Automatic 
ventilating if desired. Other lengths up to 
489. 


No other construction can give you as charm- 
ing and practical an addition to your home 
for so little money. 


Send for illustrated catalog E-O 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 


Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. 


Grow Pansy Plants from 


PITZONKA’S PRIZE MIXTURE 


Seed saved from selected plants. Extra 
large fiowers, with all beautiful colors 
and shades found in Pitzonka’s Pansies. 

$1.25 per Pkt. Two Pkts. $2.25. 
Pitzonka’s Pansies are different. Ask for our 
Pansy booklet in color. 


PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 
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~ Greenhouse Plants 


FREE catalog of greenhouse plants, seeds, and bulbs! 
My latest catalog includes the best standard varieties 
and unusual novelties grown exclusively for culture under 
glass, with generous cultural advice included. You'll en- 
joy raising other flowering plants, for your greenhouse, 
from the many kinds of seeds and bulbs. 

Write TODAY for your free copy of ‘1942 Gardenalities’’— 
includes information on COBB MINIATURE GREENHOUSES 
STANLEY COBB, Dept. I1F, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 


PROTECT YOUR 
WAR GARDEN 


Your vegetable garden is going 
to save you dollars. Do as pro- 
fessional gardeners do: Spray 
with Ever Green. Kills many 
common chewing and sucking 
insects. Ever Green is safe to 
use on tender plants. Contains 
pyrethrins and rotenone. Easy 
to use...just add water and 
spray. Use it on your flowers 
too. A 35c bottle of Ever Green 
makes six gallons of spray. Sold 
at good hardware, drug, seed,‘ 
flower and department stores. 
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Pacific Strain of 


DELPHINIUM 


from the originator 


Fresh Seed 


of all our 
NOVELTIES 
available July 
Ask for catalog 


Vetterle & Reinelt 


Capitola California 











Early Iris Collection 


Ten choice, tall, large-flowered, Intermedi- 
ates, the best of the early sorts, wide 
color range, labeled, postpaid, only $1.00. 


FREE CATALOG 
HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 


Lafontaine, Kans. 


GARDEN OF HEARTS DESIRE 
Rare Flowers of the World 


Our New Catalog, interesting in word 
and picture, offers nearly 3000 kinds of 
delightful and distinctive flowers. Write 
for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. Z, Moorestown, N. J 














RUSSELL DAYLILIES 


NINE SOLID ACRES 


Better varieties in colors unheard of before 
Reds, Purples, Pink, Rose, ete. Write for our 
new list, out June 15th 


RUSSELL GARDENS, Spring, Texas 


23 miles north of Houston U. 8S. Highway 75 




















1500 VARIETIES 


Peonies, Iris, Poppies 
and Hemerocallis 
Ask for Free Catalog No. 36 
C. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT, OHIO 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 


containing natural four-color illustra- 
tions on almost every page, as well as 
describing and pricing more than 400 
most beautiful improved iris varieties 
types which flower from early spring 
until late autumn; also lists 30 Twice- 
blooming Iris, 40 Oriental Poppies and 
50 Hemerocallis. 


National Iris Gardens 
BEAVERTON, OREGON 








Name 


Address 
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Iris, the Indispensable 


(Continued from page 268) 


ground of misty gray and pink. Iris 
DaAUNTLEss is of strong enough rose tones 
to provide contrast, or we might use the 
greeny gold of PHOEBE with its clear cut 
“figger” against the almost equally feath- 
ery but greenish yellow Spirea thunbergi. 
The purple Barberry almost invariably 
intensifies the so-called pink and red 
Irises, its really purplish tones seeming 
to drain the purple out of the Irises in 
the same way that we use purple Beech 
and Plum with bronze and copper Irises 
in a copper container. Gray walls, gray 
herbs, and Irises in pastel tints are also 
delightful so close at hand as to be 
almost a part of the porch or terrace fur- 
nishing, but if it be an old rough wall 
of big blocks with deep dark crevices use 
the harshest and most brilliant of colors 
available. The first garden wall of which 
| became the proud possessor was of such 
crude character that my darkest Irises 
were the tone of the shadowed holes, my 
lightest that of the rock high-lights and 
the effect worse than innocuous. In the 
course of years I achieved a blaze of 
Poppies and Phlox at their most brilliant 
that was effective but the Iris had to be 
relegated to the top to be seen against 
the sky. Incidentally a sky background 
is rarely obtainable for an Iris (though 
it may be for a Redbud or Japanese 
Cherry or Magnolia) and yet the trans- 
parent texture of some [rises approaches 
the sublime as the sun shines through. 

Naturally there must be some overlap- 
ping in height of ground cover or edging 
plant, Iris and flowering background to 
make a perfect picture. The normal 
angle of vision is only about 30 degrees 
and one must be some distance off to 
grasp the beauty of a big old white Lilae 
with its fringe of purple Irises and a 
spread of blue and white Violets. The 
unthinking gardener will let the Lilac 
display a broad band of green (in the 
course of some years) between its color 
and that of the Iris or will permit the 
spread of a Rose or Spirea to completely 
obliterate the Iris clump which should 
have been moved forward and stretehed 
out to preserve the picture., This applies 
even more, of course, when the spread is 
that of a low sweeping Crabapple, and 
where space requires that the tree be 
kept high the Iris grouping is a purely 
temporary possibility. Most flowering 
fruits, Flowering Dogwood in pink and 
white and wine, Redbud in white or cerise 
all bloom as small plants and contrasting 
Irises are well worth the effort on small 
lawns, 

Little space remains to tell of Irises in 
their normal setting, the garden bed or 
border and it is actually the rare mixed 
border planned for the ever hoped for 
and never achieved suecession of con- 
tinuous bloom that can afford to devote 
even a tithe of its total area to Irises. 
Their bloom is almost a necessity toward 
the front or middle of the border in their 
season but once they make large fat 
masses they usurp entirely too much area 
needed for display at other seasons. Keep 
them in small clumps or very narrow, 
‘carefully disposed lines by the ruthless 


throwing out of any surplus after the 
second year of growth. In the spring 
garden, whether it be a rock garden or 
on a slope, they will not appear notice- 
ably unkempt. 

In fact, if it be only a small bed in 
some sunny secluded corner, a spring 
Iris garden is most satisfying. A con- 
centration of early Irises and Tulips will 
give a smashing effect. Your soil and site 
may permit of Columbines and Irises, or 
Lupines and Irises, or of selected Iris 
eolors and the whole range of big Ori- 
ental Poppies in mohogany and crimson, 
shell pink, white and mauye. An Oriental 
Poppy of the common blaze and eare- 
lessly placed will, however, prove as in- 
imical as a dictator to all our cherished 
schemes. To a lesser degree the lovely 
spires of Lupines are too much for the 
Columbines and I am frank to confess 
that | have rarely seen enough Colum- 
bines to really count when mixed with 
big Irises. They seem more in keeping 
with the Siberians and the paler, less full 
blown of the bearded Iris varieties like 
MELITzA with its unique orangy beard or 
the old yellow FuLurrer-sy. There used 
to be a handful of small-flowered favor- 
ites that lent themselves to this arrange- 
ment; there still are some “table” Iris 
available but, for the most part, the 
hybridists have gone “all out” for size 
and height and despite the lovely colors 
produced there has been little gain in 
garden effect. 

Edging plants in variety are always 
desirable and practically 75 per cent of 
them bloom with some of the Irises. I 
should always allow space for them and 
let them creep up close to the [ris clumps 
even when the [rises themselves are too 
tall to count as a color arrangement. The 
shallow rooting Irises really need no 
cultivation and neither a low carpet of 
foliage nor the temporary infiltration of 
tall growth is at all injurious. I have 
seen Iris beds a riot of Johnnie-jump-ups, 
of self-sown Larkspur, Bachelor Buttons, 
or Shirley Poppies or of that orangy 
Poppy (Papaver rupiphragum, I think) 
which were lovely riots of color. Such an 
intergrowth of one annual (that was 
weeded out after the season) seemed to 
bring into harmony even the diverse color- 
ings of a bed of seedlings | once 
where every plant was different from its 
neighbor. 

Early in your garden experience you 
should decide whether you wish speci- 
men blooms grown with a suitable amount 
of forking and hoeing and general culti- 
vation or a garden effect with every inch 
of soil hidden from spring to fall, an 
effect easily achieved by nature under 
optimum conditions but only to be 
achieved artificially by a most intelligent 
neglect. In either ease, Irises will reward 
your slightest of efforts. 


saw 


The real test of a gardener comes in 
hot weather and when the weeds begin 
to grow. Most of the spring “enthu- 
siasts” then forget all about the garden. 











The Red Douglas 





City of Lincoln 


Most Popular Irises for 1942 


EVENTY-EIGHT judges of the 
American Iris Society cast their 


ballots in an unofficial Iris sym- 
posium for 1942 to select the 101 most 
popular Irises in cultivation today. The 
results, tabulated by Kenneth D. Smith in 
the current issue of the Society’s Bulletin, 
reveal that WABASH, an origination of 
the late E. B. Williamson and introduced 
in 1936, is at the top of the list for the 
third consecutive year. There is no doubt 
that it has no competitor in the Amoena 
The next ten Irises, in the order 
of their national ranking, are CITY OF 
Lincotn, Great Lakes, THE Rep Dove- 
LAS, PRAIRIE Sunset, AMIGO, CHINA 


class. 


White— Mount WasHINGTON, SNOW 


FLURRY, MATTERHORN, ('AROLINE 


Maip, GOLDEN TREASURE, FAIR 
ELAINE, and Spun GOoLp. 

Compared with last year’s rating, 
NaARANJA has dropped from 8th to 24th 
place and JUNALUSKA from 9th to 16th 
place, whereas Deep VELVET (ineligible 
last year) now ranks 16th and Spun GoLp 
jumped from 57th to 11th place. 

The 101 favorite Irises are tabulated 
below by color, in the order of rank in 
each division. This list is considered of 
real value as a guide to beginners starting 
a worthwhile collection and to advanced 
amateurs replacing older varieties in their 
gardens with the better newer ones. 

Iris planting time begins this month. 


SABLE, 


BuRR, 


Snow: Kina, STELLA PoLaris, WHITE Goppess, Easter Morn, GupruN, Mount 


CLOUD. 


White with Yellow Markings—Go.preN Treasurer, Farr ELAINE, ELSA Sass, 


GoLDEN FLEECE, ArTIC, Mary E. 


NICHOLLS. 


Bright Yellow—-Sptx Go.p, GoL_pEN MaJesty, YELLOW JEWEL, MING 
YELLOW, GOLDEN SPIKE, CALIFORNIA GoLp, GoLpEN Hinp, Happy Days, 
TREASURE ISLAND. 

Orange, Tan, and Brown—NaranJa, Rapiant, Copper Lustre, Brown 


THRASHER, SONNY Boy, STAINED 
Bronze and Maroon 


Red and Red Effect—THr Rep 


GLASS. 


Lovuvots, MaruLa, DeputTE NomBLotT, CApTAIN WELLS. 
DOUGLAS, 


CHRISTABEL, JUNALUSKA, E. B. 


WILLIAMSON, Rep GLEAM, RED VALoR, GARDEN Maaic, CHEERIO, DAMERINE. 


Pink and Pink Effect 


Light Blue and Lavender 
EXCLUSIVE, ALINE, BLUE SPIRE, 


GREAT 
3LUE 


CHIna Maip, ANGELUS, LIGHTHOUSE, AUBANEL, Rosy 
Winas, Morocco Rost, LANCASTER, STARDOM, MISS CALIFORNIA, FRIEDA 
LAKES, 
DiAMOND, Icy 


Monr. 
GLORIOLE, 
ADMIRAL. 


W ATERS, 
BiurE, THE 


SHINING 


Medium Blue and Light Violet—Missovri, Sierra BivE, VIOLET SYMPHONY, 


W AVERLY. 


Purple—Sasit, Deep VELVET, BRUNHILDE, West Point, StoRM KinG, THE 


BISHOP. 
Blue Plicata 
FRANCISCO. 


Los ANGELES, 


FLORENTINE, 


Mme. Lovis AUREAU, SAN 


Yellow and Brown Plicata—Rutru Potiock, BALMUNG, TIFFANY, SIEGFRIED, 


Or.LOFF, RoyaL Coacu. 
Amoena—W ABASH. 
Neglecta 


-AMIGO, SHAH JEHAN, MME. MAURICE LASSAILLY. 


Variegata—Ciry or Lincotn, Frank Apams, MARQUITA. 


Blends—PrRaArIRIE SUNSET, OLD 


PARCHMENT, 


MeuitzA, Mipwest Gem, 


DUBROVNIK, JEAN CAYEUX, OZONE, May Day, GLEN ELLEN, Persia, RAMESES. 








SPECIAL COLLECTION 


STASSEN TULIP 
100 Batre $230 


Buy now while stock is avail- All 


able and price prevails. This sre 
splendid Rainbow Mixture of Paid 


BLOOMING SIZE. American 
grown DARWIN TULIPS cannot be duplicated 
later at 100 for $2.30. 


DAFFODILS, NARCISSUS 
100 For naturalizing. Special spring price $2.30 
(above offers for September Delivery) 


Following offers delivered now for summer or fall planting: 


50 GRAPE HYACINTHS $1°° 


Muscari. Heavenly Blue. Favorite early spring 
flowering bulbs. Naturalize easily—grow any- 
where. 


25 DOGS TOOTH VIOLETS $1°° 


Erythronium. Yellow. Enchanting dwarf wood- 
land spring flowers, mottled leaves, readily 
naturalized, thrive in shade, rock garden, 


under shrubs. 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS 


Box 17, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 








SPECIAL IRIS OFFER 


Alta California—Huge gold and copper............ .25¢ 
Black Wings—Magnificent midnight blue......... --.200 
Clara Noyes—Rich Talisman rose effect..............- 25¢ 


UND DOE oo 5. 65's 06-005.006600000080008 25¢ 
Gudrun—Glorious snow white..............+0.+65. . 25¢ 
Pink Satin—Purest, clearest pink................... .25¢ 


One Each of the Above, $1.50 Value, $1 Postpaid 
Send for Free Catalog listing a wonderful assortment 
of the newest and best Iris at very. moderate prices 


* m §E. 10! Sharp. Room 261-D 
KILL WEEDS @: 





ON WALKS-DRIVES- “0.3 
TENNIS COURTS: ~~~ 
PATHS“ 





WEED KILLE 


KILL, roots and all, Poison Ivy, Honeysuckle, 
Quack Grass and unsightly Weeds. One application 
is enough. Rain cleanses soil. Gallon Can, $1.50, 
makes 40 gallons of solution 

On sale at Hardware and Seed Stores 


HAMMOND 6 Ferry Street 


Beacon, N. Y. 








Epiphyllums 


_Phyllocereus e Phyllocactus 


or Orchid Cactus 
6 cuttings, ali different, $1.00 postpaid 
BEAHMC’S GARDENS 

P. ©. Box 13 East Pasadena 
Visitors Welcome. 


California 
Send for Free Catalog 





GARD 


rs to your garden. Write for 


SSP" — MY 
g rr Gor 


Free Fall Catalog of Lago Brand California Bulbs & Seeds, show 


ing finest new and 


improved strains from the Larid of Flowers 


F.LAGOMARSINO & SONS 


721 J Street +» SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 











IRIS 
SEND FOR 
OUTSTANDING COLLECTION 
of 15 lovely IRIS: 


Alta Calif., Blue Triumph, Capri, Castalia, 
Crystal Beauty, Dymia, Ethel Peckham, 
Gaucho, Gold Flake, Grace Lapham, Lon- 
don Pride, Mary Geddes, Pink Opal, Sir 
Knight, Venus de Milo. 


All fer only $2.00, prepaid. 
Iris, Peony, Daylily booklet sent free. 


LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 


1427 W. Market St. Bluffton, Indiana 
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HAMMONDS,_ /cqucal 
Both, Stet INSECTS. 
CHEWING 
q Here’s the all-around insect eee 
for your Victory Garden. SAF 
It’s neranioes to foliage, folks and 
animals. ECTIVE—tThe ac- 
tive oe have been stabil- 
ized by Hammond's patented 
process to give greater killing 
strength, DEPENDABLE-Gar- 
den makers have relied on Ham- 
mond Products for 67 years. 
ECONOMICAL — 35c- bottle 
makes many gallons of spray. 
At Garden Supply Dealers 
Everywhere 
Write for FREE ‘‘Garden Enemies” 
Spraying and Dusting Guide 


HAMMOND Paint & Chemical Co. 


6 Ferry St. Beacon, N. Y. 


NOVELTY DAFFODILS 


Do you grow some of the recent novelty daffodils? If not, 
you are missing some of the real joy of gardening. Why 
not have a few of these finest of early spring flowers in 
your Victory Garden to dispel winter's drabness and gloom? 














Ask for your copy of my catalogue 
which also lists Gladioli, 


GRANT E. MITSCH, LEBANON, OREGON 


Grown Koses 


The WORLDS FINEST 





Write for your FREE Copy of my 
4 Catalog illustrated in full color. 


N. Van Hevelingen 


Portland, Ore 








New Catalog Now Ready 


America’s most complete aquatic catalog. Profusely 
illustrated in natural colors. Helpful directions show 
how to succeed with aquatic plants. Tells all about 
Tricker’s large, healthy plants. Guaranteed to bloom. 

Surprisingly low prices. Write for 
FREE copy today! (Canada 150) 


Asatte Ine 


Everything for the Water Garden 
2615 Brookside hc -or"| 323 Rainbow Terrace 
Saddle River, N. J Independence, Ohio 












Does just what it says! 


Keeps dogs away 
your evergreens, garden 
plants, trees, shrubs. Also 
cats, mice, moles and rab- 
bits. Easy and economical 


from 





“DOGZOFF” 


Copyright 19323 


to use, Harmless to Humans. Non-poisonous, 
non-inflammable. Just try it and convince your- 
self. 


Protect your Plants! Order Now! 
3 oz. 60c Pint (can) $2.50 Ot. (can) $4.00 


If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct from 





BOHLENDER PLANT CHEMICALS, INC. 
TIPP CITY, OHIO 
GROW LOVELIER LILACS! 
Fag Brand's Own Root 


FRENCH LILACS 


are HARDY anywhere 
common Lilacs grow 


Send for our Beautiful New Spring 
Colored Catalog and note the won- 
derfui selections offered at reason- 
able prices—from the finest collec- 
tion in the country. We also list 
selections of the finest Peonies 
from our prize-winning stocks at 
moderate prices. New Korean Dwarf 
Cherries, Flowering Crabs, and 
other Choice Plants, Shrubs, and 
Trees. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS INC. 
134 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 
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Rose Progress in June 


By J. 


HIS title may excite derision, inas- 
much as the Rose will make progress 
in June, its own month, whether we 
want to work with it or not. Along with 


weddings and similar felicitous events 
June truly is the month of Roses. 


But what I have in mind to urge this 
month is that we do not content ourselves 
with mere satisfaction in the beauty of 
color and form, in the richness and fra- 
grance of the world’s best loved flower. 
We need to do something about it, for it 
and with it, to deserve what God gives 
us in the very heat of the spring maturity 
which leads us on into summer. 

In May I fell in with the preference of 


Editor Frese and laid emphasis on the 
desirability of considering the many, 
many Roses that do so mueh for the 


garden outside the formal and sometimes 
misplaced planting of Hybrid Teas and 
Polyanthas. -It is hoped that an impres- 
sion has been made on thoughtful men 
and women who are disposed toward the 
‘ace which will lead them off toward 
great, fine bush Roses that will take care 
of themselves in company with Forsythias, 
Mockoranges, Lilaes, Deutzias, and the 
rest of the early shrubs rich America per- 
mits us to grow everywhere. God gave 
us many natural Roses in America which 
in the course of garden progress—if it 
really is progress—we have completely 
neglected. If reference is made to the 
1942 American Rose Annual the reader 
will be fascinated by an article, “Very 
Ancient Roses,” coming from the Smith- 
sonian Institution with actual pictures of 
fossil Roses that were abundant in this 
land thirty-five million years ago, and 
present day representatives of which can 
undoubtedly be obtained. 

Having relieved my mind somewhat 
about these bush Roses that we are neglect- 
ing, I come to the basis of the Rose ma- 
jority included in the twenty-five million 
Rose bushes annually sold in the United 
States—the Hybrid Teas and the Poly- 
anthas. 

These Hybrid Teas are what the cata- 
logues show us in many alluring pictures, 
most of which nowadays are reasonably 
true to the facts. Among the widespread 
membership of the American Rose Society 
119 observers—all amateurs save a seant 
half-dozen—have studied 291 of the newer 
varieties, reporting on them very briefly, 
very tersely, and sometimes even very 
roughly, in the “Proof of the Pudding” 
which each year gives a safe buying guide 
to those who want to know the faets 
before they put out the price. I confess 
to having almost heart failure sometimes 
when I see the word of experience come 
against my preferences. I refer, for ex- 
ample, to the Rose Alice Harding, which 
within the past five years has immensely 
pleased me. I find in this reeord that 
every one of the twelve reporting ob- 
servers turns thumbs down on Alice, and 
then I must confess that my own en- 
thusiasm is that rated a year ago when 
my plants were discarded. 


Horace McFarRLANpD 


Right in the same general group comes 
Lady Mandeville, a Rose of great beauty 
in form and color, but with little vigor. 
Now it is worth while for any real Rose 
lover who is not just a “copy cat” to 
play with that Rose and see whether he 
cannot improve it. If he can, he enjoys 
it more and so do all the other fellow 
Rose growers who so cheerfully exchange 
statements, opinions and treatments. 

Beeause I am thus writing to the large 
FLOWER GROWER family T can suggest 
that we ought to take our favorite Roses 
out of the pages of the American Rose 
Annual with their sharp and acid com- 
ments, and put them in the garden to be 
made better in America. If we do this 
we accomplish a real advance in Rose 
culture, from which we profit directly in 
ourselves and with our friends. In addi- 
tion we put the Rose dealers and hybrid- 
izers on their mettle most effectively. I 
still remember the mistaken attitude of 
the head of the Federal entomologieal 
authorities who once insisted to me that 
the amateur had no business to meddle 
with new things from abroad, because the 
trade could do that better and would do 
it better. It was possible eventually to 
convince him that the trade never did 
this better thing, because it had to fol- 
low the going demand, and that the real 
advance in plant use in America as well 
as the advances in plant nurture were 


those made by the amateurs who de- 
manded of the dealers the good things 
they read of and about which they ex- 


changed confidences across the back fence, 
by mail, by visit, and every other way. 

I don’t want to be tedious about 
the American Rose Annual, but it would 
not be fair to my readers if I did not 
say that the buying of new Roses without 
consulting the data in this volume is 
pretty nearly stupid. If 119 observers 
from Maine to California, from Tex 
Canada, have been looking over the Roses 
and telling about them, and if they have 
joined to this immediate knowledge the 
Summary published in the Annual which 
takes up some ten years of progress, cov- 
ering the comments of 1218 members on 
3318 Roses, buying can be done pretty 
nearly upon a certainty, and a great deal 
of money can be saved. 

But now havine lectured enough, let 
me say that the next vear—that is, the 
summer just begun, and purchases in the 
spring of which will be blooming very 
shortly after these words are printed— 
will show real advance. There are really 
splendid new Roses in the catalogues, 
offered under conditions which bring 
about the sort of advance to which I am 
referring. Buying these Roses and trying 
them where you are after due considera- 
tion of what the experience of others has 
been, provides a real feast of Rose better- 
ment which anyone may enjoy. 

A curious thing appears in that despite 
the fact that the oceans are closed to the 
tradesmen of new varieties, many of those 
offered this year bear foreign labels, be- 
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cause they have been carried in careful 
test-gardens for some years after they 
have really been first described, and the 
dealers are consequently warranted in 
showing them with confidence. 

Another direction of Rose advance 
which I ought to mention was started, or 
at least largely fostered, by Wilhelm 
Kordes. He believed that the very 
double, irregular petaled Roses which we 
were classing as entirely of the Polyantha 
group were getting to a point where the 
mass effect they produced made them 
more important than the Hybrid Teas. 
He insisted that the Hybrid Tea was on 
the way out, and that the Polyantha, his 
variations on which came to be called 
Floribunda for the most part, was com- 
ing on top. 

I think he was about half right, and I 
know that these Polyantha Roses which 
those who look about in America in 1942 
should see in great abundance are ad- 
mirable and desirable. They bloom freely 


Growing Mallow 
By FERN CHRIST 


HE exotic, gorgeously tropical Mal- 
low Marvels are the showy 
perennials I have ever grown from seed. 
When well established they appear as 
5-foot shrubs and are, therefore, lovely 
grown at the back of a perennial border 
or in a foundation planting. 
Although the catalogues 


most 


state that 


these beautiful improvements of the 
wild Rose-mallow have 3- to 5-ineh 
blooms, in late summer, I have found 


some most interesting variations in both 
size of bloom and time of flowering. 
Those planted on the hot dry south side 
of my house blossomed from the middle 
of June until late July with huge satiny 
flowers a good 10 inches across in shades 
of rose, red and white. The ones set on 
the north side did not bloom until Sep- 
tember, and the blooms were not quite 
so large but stayed open all day. Plants 
in the open perennial border bloomed in 
early August with 5-inech blooms. 

A rich moist location is considered 
best but if too wet in winter the roots have 
a tendeney to rot. I find they grow well 
in any soil or location, but with a wide 
variation in the height of plant and size 
of bloom. 

I obtained my start of Mallow Marvels 
from a ten-cent package of seed from 
a reliable seed house. I sowed the seeds 
in a row at the back of a new border in 
early May. They germinated well, giving 
me a number of sturdy plants. I trans- 
planted a few while very small, as they 
soon grow large tough fibrous roots which 
are most difficult to transplant. 

I had a few nice blooms the first vear, 
and each year thereafter the sturdy 
shoots poked up the first of May. (Yes, 
they are sleepy-head plants so don’t 
chop off their heads when doing early 
cultivation. This may be avoided by 
leaving last year’s stalks until the new 
shoots are well up.) Each year finds 


and frequently, and while the flowers are 
not as individually beautiful as the 
Hybrid Teas, their mass effect is far bet- 
ter. They have the further advantage of 
greater hardiness as well as more per- 
sistent bloom continuance, and conse- 
quently the tendency of this year’s Rose 
observations ought to set a great many 
people after the better than Hybrid Tea 
Roses which provide him with color from 
white to the deepest crimson, from dainty 
pink to rich searlet, on plants that tend 
to be about 18 inches high, but particu- 
larly in the case of the Poulsen varieties 
(now shut off from us in Denmark) will 
give him very many pleasing flowers all 
summer. 

So far as tires and gasoline will permit, 
and certainly as far as active legs will 
earry, we should in this 1942 see a great 
many Roses about homes, study 
them, and profit by what they have to 
show us of beauty, fragrance and high 
aesthetic value. 
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Marvels From Seed 


IAN MILLER, (Mo.) 


more stalks until a_ large 
formed. Once established the 
need absolutely no eare. 

The large seeds may be gathered when 
dry, and planted in the open ground 
after settled warm weather the following 
spring. The seedlings are not always like 
the parent plant in color, but all are 
lovely. Winter weather must spoil the 
seeds which fall, as I have never found 
a self-sown Mallow Marvel. 

Try them from seed. It’s great fun! 
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CALYSTEGIA. This double pink Morning 


Glory is an old-fashioned perennial vine 
which is coming into favor again. Frances W. 
Loring gave her experiences with it in the 


February issue of FLower Grower, page 80 











CIRCULATION MANAGER 


know, folks, my job is one of the 


OL 
most pleasant and most 


the organization 


interesting in 
which publishes this 
fast growing magazine. 

I must keep subscriptions coming in from 
every source; see that all present readers 
renew promptly on expiration; contact new 
gardeners and others who do not know 
FLOWER GROWER; and make sure that 
our total list is ever increasing. 

There is a lot of pleasure, too, in making 
sure that our great loyal family of 
of Flower 


readers 
Grower receives each issue on 
time, properly addressed and with a thousand 
and one other details handled carefully and 
promptly. 

Oh, of course there are times when things 
don’t run quite so smoothly. You see most 
people have no idea of the amount of labor 
involved in the mailing operation in con- 
nection with a magazine the size and circu- 
lation of Flower Grower. 

There is the matter of a change of address, 
for instance. We urge Subscribers when 
they know they are going to move to give 
us a ‘“‘break’’ by letting us know a couple 
of weeks in advance. 

Here is why: It 
address the 


takes a_ full 
wrappers for 
subscription list. 


week to 
Flower Grower's 
Then there is 
the time required for the Subscriber’s letter 
to reach us, and the 
preparatory to 


complete 
clerical operations 
making the actual change. 

And in this connection, I want you to 
know that I will esteem it a favor if you 
will write me PERSONALLY regarding any 
complaint about the delivery of your copies. 


HERE’S A SUGGESTION! 
You have undoubtedly 
scription rates On many 


noticed how sub- 
standard magazines 
have gone up in the last few weeks. 

That is quite natural. Almost everything 
that goes into the creation of a_ publication 
is more expensive today than it was last year. 

Frankly, I don’t know yet what the future 
holds for Flower Grower subscription rates. 

But if a Subscriber asked me for a 
suggestion as to how he could protect himself 
against paying more for 
I would call his again to. the 
very economical rates covering subscriptions 
extending well into the future. 

Flower Grower is well worth the 25c 
single issue price. Everybody is agreed on 
that. And a year for the regular subscription 
rate of $2 is an extremely good buy for those 
interested in the field so well covered by this 
publication. 


Flower Grower, 


attention 


But don’t forget you can get a two-year 
subscription for $3, a three-year subscription 
for $4, a four-year subscription for $5 ahd 
a five-year subscription for $6. There’s a 
way to take the uncertainty out of subscrip- 
tion rates so far as you are concerned! 

Finally, let me have the names of any 
friends who might like sample copies and 
merely obtain an introduction to FLOWER 
GROWER. New readers are most welcome! 
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ITAMIST 


for Better 


ictory Gardens 


You can have bigger, 
‘ \ better, earlier and aoe 
productive Victory Gardens 
and the most luxuriant lawns 
and beautiful flowers by 
Vitamizing this new, easy 
way with VITAMIST. No fuss, no mess, no 
bother. VITAMIST fits any garden hose. 


Vitamize As You Sprinkle 


Simply insert VITAMIST Cartridge into hose, turn 
on water and sprinkle. Nothing else like it. 


NO SPECIAL NOZZLE—NO EXTRA ATTACHMENTS 
NO SPECIAL SPRAYER TO BUY 

You'll be amazed and delighted with the results. 
One VITAMIST Cartridge will vitamize 1,500 
square feet. Packed thirty cartridges to box. 
THIRTY WEEKS’ SUPPLY... $ 00 
For sale in garden sections of leading 

hardware and department stores, flo- 

rists, nursery and seed stores. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you, order direct from 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
329 V. G., GALESBURG, MICH. 











GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Medium size (1 inch up). Postpaid priced per 100 


Bagdad errr erre, Maid of Orleans..... $1.00 
Betty Nuthall........ 1.00 Moravian had avactieabes 1.00 
EE os wcccedeene 1.00 eee 1.00 
Flaming Sword....... 1.00 ON Se 
Golden Frills oe 1.00 Queens of Bremen.. 1.00 


Minimum order $1.00. 25 at same rate. 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 


No catalogue. 


Wichert, Ill. 


FOR LOVELIER ROSES! 
IGORO 


The Complete Plant Food 
A Product of Swift & Company 














IRIS SPECIAL 


16 desirable varieties, all labeled, for a 
garden. Includes—pink, purple, red, 
variegated, etc. Catalog Value $2.20 

for only $1.00 postpaid 
Send for price list. You will be 
quality and prices. 


W. C. Stone - - - 


cutting 
yellow, blue, 


pleased with 


Camden, New York 








GHET COLLECTION 


6 Each, Large Gladiolus Bulbs, labeled, Prepaid 
for $2.00 
Cadillac Shirley Temple 
Leona Vagabond Prince 
Mr. L. G. Rowe Wurtembergia 
Write Dept. F for 1942 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Seabrook New Hampshire 
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MANY GARDEN & 
aoa HOUSE PLANT INSECTS 


KILLOGEN destroys many sucking and leaf- 
eating insects that ruin your plants. Kills 
Ants on Lawns and Flower Beds. Harmless 
to humans and animals, when simple direc- 
tions are followed. Easy to use. Economical. 
Only 650c a bottle. Buy at garden supply 
stores or write for folder. Rose Manufactur- 
ing Co., 54 Ogen Bidg., Beacon, N, Y. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC GARDEN SPRAY 
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The Rose Garden 


By Yo <lowsein his 


HE entrance to a Rose garden should 
always be gay. So gay is this flower, 
so completely an emblem of happi- 
that all design connected with it 
should have a touch of coquetry in the 
making, as in Mrs. Farrand’s_ sketch 
above, made for the New York Botanieal 
Garden and used here by the Garden’s 
kind permission, as well as that of the 
distinguished landseape architect herself. 

Now as one looks along the paved walk 
in this picture the charming French 
pavilion presents itself, completely in key 


ness 


with Roses, for is not France perhaps 
the first home of the Rose in modern 
times? The great growers in the south 


of France, the renowned gardens of La 
Bagatelle and of L’Haye in or near Paris, 


all testify to this. And what of the 
greatest of all works on the Rose—Les 


Roses by Redouté, the French botanical 
painter? 

The pavilion here probably centers the 
whole plan of the Rose garden, and pro- 
vides a most agreeable architectural break 
in its planting. Its arches, repeating in 
a way the entrance arch, give a harmony 
to the whole, and the entrance arch itself 


is béth light and graceful, made a trifle 
more solid, a little more anchored to its 
spot by the extended trellis on either side. 
Also these light buttresses, as one might ° 
almost call them, give a three-dimensional 
look, suggest thickness while actually 
airy in material and design. 

Planting here is also interesting in sug- 
gestion; low growing Floribundas, per- 
haps, those Roses which practically never 
cease to flower, with standard Roses ae- 
centing ends of borders and lifting at 
intervals the flowery level. The sketch is 
filled with charming ideas for those who 
plan a Rose garden, little or big. 

A Rose garden should alwavs be segre- 
gated, no matter how small. If but a dozen 
plants are used, these plants should stand 
by themselves, not mixed with others. 
Oceasionally, departures from this prin- 
ciple I have known to'be successful such 
as the growing of Frau Karl Drusehki 
in clouds of Salvia farinacea. That is 
really beautiful, but it is dangerous to 
suggest a close companion for the Rose. 
In people’s minds and hearts it is a 
flower apart and should so be treated by 
the gardener. To be sure there is some- 











times a place for groundeovers under the 
Rose, and in fine English gardens this 
has been a common practice, Myrtle, 
Violas, sometimes spring bulbs flowering 
among fresh green Rose foliage, and do- 
ing no harm whatever to the Rose roots. 

I can never forget a deseription given 
me by one who had seen it, of the garden 


of the then Duehess of Marlborough on 
the Riviera. A garden of Tea Roses it 
was, running down a ravine, the Medi- 
terranean below. The ground beneath the 
Roses was planted to dark Vinea_ or 
Myrtle; here and there arose small tight 


groups of Hyacinths the color of the 
Periwinkle then in flower, bleu pervenche, 
and these with the brown madder of the 
foliage-tips of the Rose bushes made a 
picture lovely indeed to think upon. 
Returning again to the design: never 
let Climbing Roses, if such a plan as 
this is used or adapted, grow more lush 
than these in the sketch. Use the pruning 
shears without stint: not eover the 
graceful lines of garden house or of arch 
with foliage and flowers so thick that 
those lines eannot be seen. <A_ lovely 
tracery of leaf and stem is so much bet- 


do 


ter than a messy thicket of Roses. And 
the bloom will be finer if more strength 
is given to roots by pruning. 


The formal Box trees in square tubs 
indicated for use beside the garden house 
here are too costly to be of general value. 
Some sort of telling equivalent could be 
substituted for these, such as Yews prop- 
erly proportioned and kept carefully 
clipped. Provision should be made for 
suitable seats in such a garden, for as 
Edwin L. Howard somewhere, “A 
garden house or shelter of some sort will 
do more to humanize your garden than 
anything else and a garden is chiefly 
fascinating in its relation to ourselves.” 
This is a thought rarely expressed but 
sometimes recognized. The more it is 
considered ,and acted upon the better will 
our gardens become. 

However, the main 
lesson to be gained from this drawing 
of Mrs. Farrand’s is this: Have light 
and decorative supports for your Roses 
if possible and do not let the vines grow 
too heavy as the years go on. Keep the 
Rose garden apart, keep it as brilliant and 
light as possible in character, and in the 
pattern of anything architectural within 
it or around it. This will play up the 
Rose itself, will give pride of place to 
that flower dear since the thirteenth cen- 
tury to the scholar, the poet, the painter 
and the gardener. 


Ssavs 


point here, the 





Birds in Your Garden 


By MARGARET 
“Birds in 


McKENNY 


Author of the Garden” 


The House Wren 


NE of the busiest, cheeriest ten- 

ants that the bird-lover ean 
have in the garden is the house wren. 
The male arrives from the South 
first. He immediately investigates 
the housing situation and, if he was 
a tenant the preceding year, he will 
at once take possession of his former 
home. Then, perching on the root 
of his box, he will announce his 
tenancy with a triumphant song, 
which is a battle ery to warn off all 
trespassers from his territory. From 
that moment until his little mate 
arrives, he pours forth his bubbling 
notes from dawn to dusk, only ocea- 
sionally interrupting them as he 


forces various and sundry sticks 
and twigs into the chosen nesting- 
site. 

Then she arrives and the song 
cascades into eestasy. But appar- 
ently indifferent to these melodious 


efforts, Jenny Wren, without delay, 


starts to work at housekeeping. She 
throws out every stick selected by 
Johnny and returnishes the house 


of the proper modern design, assem- 
bling a truly notable collection. 

All summer the lively pair search 
the shrubbery, the orchard and the 
vegetable garden for insects and 
their allies. Nearly all their food is 
protein, half of it consisting of 
grasshoppers and beetles, the other 
half of caterpillars, bugs or spiders. 








House Wren 


2/3 Natural Size 


Drawing by 
Grenviile Scott 


The house wren is 5 inches long, 
ashy brown above, creamy white 
below. The wings and tail are | 
barred with brown, and the tail is 
frequently held perkily erect. The 
female lays six to eight white eggs, 
thickly speckled with reddish brown. 

Wrens nest in many curious 
places. One pair chose a skull in 
a doctor’s office; another a clock in 
a busy living-room. Hollowed out 
gourds are always acceptable, but | 
the conventional nesting-box pro- 
portions are as follows: floor cavity 
4 by 4 inches; depth 6 to 8 inches; 
diameter of entrance hole {~ to 1 | 
inch; height of hole above the floor, 
1 to 6 inches. The box should be 
placed 6 to 10 feet above the ground 
on a pole or nailed firmly to a 
building. 

















FOR LUSCIOUS FRESH FRUIT 
GROW YOUR OWN STRAWBERRIES 


RED STAR—The best June-bearing variety 
MASTODON—The best everbearing sort. 
Plant from April 15 to September 
Potted Plants 

$2 per dozen 
Will bear a 


$10 per 100 


small first 


Jampp 6 Daher 


132-138 Church Street New York City 


Amoucen Croun Bulls 
LILIES * CROCUS TULIPS 
DAFFODILS *COLCHICUMS 


IRIS + SCILLAS + MUSCARI 


Write today for ovr COMPLETE 
CATALOG illustrated in color... 
giving descriptions and prices 


Gardunole B Bulb Growers 


RF O 6 + ROX 516 F + TACOMA / WASHINGTON 


crop year 

























Ideal for 









the Estate 
Owner. 
Cultivates GRAVELY 
your garden MFG. CO. 
- cuts Box 805 
tallest weeds 


Dunbar, W. Va. 
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Plant NOW For Sure Bloom This Fall 


STERNBERGIA LUTEA (autumn crocus) 
LYCORIS RADIATA (Red Spider Lily) 
AMARYLLIS ADVENA (OxBlood Lily) 


15 Jumbo bulbs (5 of ea. variety) 
postpaid $3.25 
Grown here and Hardy to Philadelphia sure probably 


Also fine 


HODGE PODGE SHOP e 


anywhere with some protection in pots 


Gloucester, Va. 








+ FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 


containing natural four-color illustra- 
tions on almost every page, as well as 
describing and pricing more than 400 
most beautiful improved iris varieties 
types which flower from early spring 
until late autumn; also lists 30 Twice- 
blooming Iris, 40 Oriental Poppies and 
50 Hemerocallis. 


National Iris Gardens 
BEAVERTON, OREGON 
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Every Home-Gardener needs the efficient, 
“mess-proof” 
WATERITE 


(Trade Mark) 





Seed and _ Transplanting 

-Endorsed by experts 
Patents 890 and 2-223-360 

Size 12”x14”—Attractively finished in Grass-Green 
Enamel on Rust-Resisting Metal 

For Indoor or outdoor use 


Price $1.50—Half dozen $9.00—Postpaid 


WATERITE SEED FLAT CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


BEAT 17, PUP * 


“Says Liquid CHAPERONE 


Wonderful new dog repellent, won’t 
dissolve in rain. Lasts 2 to 3 weeks. 
Prevents dog damage. Harmless to 
plants. Send $1 for large 12 oz. size 
(gallon, $6). Money back ge 
Sudbury Laboiatory, Box 252, South 
Sudbury, Mass. 


Sub-Irrigated 
Scientifically correct- 
|-627- 












Ask Your Seedsman! 


IMP. SOAP SPRAY 


1 O}. £) Fed te), fonts) 


But Sure Death 
to the Pests 


Sole Manufacturers 


THE AMERICAN COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St.,,BOSTON, MASS. 








CUSHION 'MUMS 
FOOL JACK FROST 
Generous bloom beginning late summer. 


Pink, red, 


bronze, white, yellow. Field propagated and grown 
All five, value $1.25 for $1.00 
Ask for Price List 


W.C. STONE — 


ILLCO FOG SPRINKLER 


— Camden, New York 








The Dleo Fog Spr 
adjustable sprinkling sy 
f every size. The 
spray head becomes warm 
settles to the ground like a heavy dew. 
this fog is blown for many feet. 

ADJUSTABLE SPRAY HEAD 
Each head can be placed in the lawn in any position or 


a portable, flexible and fully 


inkler is 
stem for all kinds of lawns and gar 
fine mist produced by the especially 


and aerated before it 
With a-slight breeze 


ingle by means of a pointed brass nod 4” long and can be 
juickly and easily changed. The spray head is all bronze, 
and the hose is heavy braided construction for long life. 
There is 8 ft. of hose between each head. 


RDER NOW 
Mail your order today. Ordinary city pressure will accom- 
modate ten or more heads from each supply line. 
LLCO FOG SPRINKLER 
Four Head System with 25’ hose (15 Ibs.).......... $7.75 


Six Head System with 41’ hose (20 Ibs.)............ 06.45 
Eight Head System with 57’ hose (32 Ibs.).......... 15.40 
Ten Head System with 73’ hose (37 Ibs.)...... 19.35 
ILLINOIS SUPPLY CO. , DePt. 4 


Aurora, Ill. 
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June in Southern Gardens 





By Juuia Lester DILLON 


REAMY cups ot Magnolias and 
their fragrance on the balmy air, 
blue spikes of the Chaste-trees, 

Crape Myrtles with flower heads of soft 
flesh pink, deep watermelon-red, clear 
white and lavender are characteristic of 
early summer in the South. Color and 
fragrance as exemplified in these flower- 
ing trees have come to mean June in our 
gardens. 


Roses which bloomed luxuriantly in 
April and May are still flowering richly. 
Keep the dead flower heads cut and if 
they are removed from the hardy climb- 
ers which are supposed to bloom only 
once a year, they will bloom again. Try 
this with pean Beauty, which still is 
favored many gardens, with the fiery 
Paul’s Searlet, the soft apricot Jacotte 


and pink elustered Chaplin’s Pink 
Climber. These rebloom freely. 
Keep Roses clean and healthy. Spray 


regularly with special three-purpose rose 
sprays which ean be used through the 
heat of the season, giving immunity from 
both diseases and pests. Dusts and other 
heavy sprays may burn the foliage in 
hot weather. Also, keep Roses fed. Use 
small amounts of a balanced fertilizer at 
this season regularly. The results are 
overwhelming, and Roses from April to 


December should and can be found in 
all good gardens of the South. 
Cornflowers, Larkspurs and_ other 


spring flowering annuals should be pulled 
up and thrown out at onee. Fill in the 
beds with small plants of Verbenas, 
Petunias, Snapdragons, and sow seed of 
Zinnias, Marigolds and Ageratum to 
grow and bloom where they are planted. 
Thin out as they crowd. Seed sown now 
will give flowers until frost. 

Phlox subulata, P. 
other omrige of creeping 
evergreen Candytutts, Iberis sempervi- 
rens and gibraltarica, need to have root 
divisions made and new plantings started 
in wanted situations. 


canadensis and 
Phlox with the 


Cut old Rambler Rose canes down to 
the ground and train the new eanes to 
the supports and next season’s Roses 
will be rich and colorful and the eanes 
clean and fresh. Tie these canes up as 
they appear and keep the plants neat 
and trim. 


The vegetable garden needs steady 
work. Tomato, pepper, eggplant and 
cabbage plants should be set out now. 











Grow Beautiful ROSES 
mL KILLS Chewing Insects 


Sucking Insects 
and Guards against Fungi 

An effective control for Black Spot and certain Mildews. 

A complete treatment for Roses, Shrubs and Garden 

Plants in ONE easy-to-apply Spray.:Ask your dealer. 

HAMMOND Paint & Chem. Co. 


6 Ferry St. Beacon, 


N. Y. 






be 
and regu- 
lar planting will give a continuous sup- 
ply. 


and bush beans ean 
Sweet corn is needed 


Butter 
again. 


sown 


Sow watermelon and canteloupe seeds, 
with citron for Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas feasts. For soil building, crotolaria 


is needed in many gardens and farms. 


Sow 10 pounds of see ed to the acre. When 
it blooms in the fall the acres will be 
covered with golden yellow flowers of 


rare beauty. 


Narcissus of all kinds, Jonquils, Snow- 
drops, Scillas and Hyacinths have long 
finished blooming and the foliage is now 
ripened and yellow, so that the time for 
lifting and replanting is indicated. They 
bloom freely year after year without 
any replanting but if the blooms are few 
and the clumps thick and massed then dig 
them up now and replant at once. If the 
bulb is ready for lifting the leaves will 
slip off with a slight pull, otherwise they 


must wait a bit longer. Watch the 
ripening of the foliage and do the plant 
ing as early as possible this month. Roots 
begin to form in September or even 
earlier and to wait until then is not 
good. 


The Iris rainbows have all faded and 
lifting and replanting crowded clump 
means finer blooms and more of them 
another year. Brown leaves indicate 
trouble and brown spots on the rhizomes 


indicate disease. Cut them off until 
they are clean and no rotted portions 
left. Then soak in a solution of two 
tablets of bichloride of mereury to each 
gallon of water. Soak one-half hour, 
then remove and dry in the sun tor two 


days. Replant in new situations. 

Iris florentina, germanica, sibirica and 
all other Iris except Iris kaempferi 
should be transplanted now or early in 
September. Kaempferi cannot 
planted until fall. Full sun is best and 
the rhizomes need a slight covering of 
soil in this climate to protect them from 
the ravages of heat. Clean off the dis- 
eased portions, sterilize and replant is 
the standard rule. 


be re- 


The rich colors of Oleanders with soft 


colored blooms of Altheas and broad 
heads of Hydrangeas in blue, pink and 
white add to the charm ot southern 
summer gardens. Loblolly Bays are 


fragrant and pleasing and the borders 
bright with annuals and summer peren- 
ials. Phlox, Heleniums and Daisies make 
gay and beauteous displays. 





PANSY SEED SOWING TIME 
is near. Grow pansies for pleasure and 
profit but avoid competition by growing 
THE OREGON GIANTS 
1 packet, 500 seeds, mixed....... $1.00 
3 packets, 500 seeds each, mixed $2.00 
Trial packet, 200 seeds, mixed. .$ .50 
There is great demand in the spring for blooming pansy 
plants of BETTER and BEST quality. Cultural & Market- 
ing Suggestions. FREE. To be sure of true stock, order 
direct of the originator 


MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS, Box 66, Canby, Oregon 














Your Garden of Verse* 


Boo to a Bugaboo 


I would not chum with the crusty beetle 

Nor share with the ant my habitat; 

I cringe at siren songs mosquital, 

Avoid the bee and shun the gnat; 

I hold no brief for any bug 

But my favorite, fervent, implacable grudge 

Is against the slimy, squishy, sludgy, 
slithery slug! 

The moistly extensible, clammy, condens- 
able, cold, reprehensible 


SLUG! 


The cricket with his saw-toothed cello 

Sounds well, but looks a rogue, say I; 

The cockroach is a nasty fellow 

And so’s the flea, and so’s the fly, 

But the critter that crawls beyond the pale 

Crawls with horns and a house and a sleazy 
tail, 

And signs his name with a twisting trail 


g 
The slobbery, slushy, garden-inhaling, slip- 


pery snail! 
The damply lugubrious, sleekly salubrious, 
plumply protuberous 


SNAIL! 


But—no longer shall I weakly quail 

At slinking slug or house-backed snail! 

Be | woman or be I mouse 

That I shrink from him with or without 
his house? 

I’ll lay out arsenic, lay out spice, 

Lay out a snack that is tasty and _ nice, 

And if he should scorn this midnight meal 

I’ll seek him with flashlight and use my 
heel! 

When he sidles up munchily, maneuvering 
lunchily, Pl dispose of him—crunchily! 

So HAIL! 

You’re a smoothie no more, Mr. Snail! 

—GRACE Mappock MILLER 


I Love to Walk in My Garden 


I love to walk in my garden 

In the early morning hours, 

And greet each lovely dew-drenched face 
*Mid the myriad of flowers. 


I love to walk in my garden 
In the radiant, sunny noon; 
A riot of sparkling colors, 
Yet so perfectly in tune. 


I love to walk in my garden 

When evening shadows fall; 

The air is filled with enchantment, 
I hear the killdeer’s plaintive call. 


I love to walk in my garden, 
There find a sweet release 
From all the cares which beset me; 
My heart is filled with peace. 
—ALICE STELLA EiCHELMAN 


Contagion 


As I walked by your house today 
I caught your garden’s peace, 

For many Tulips stood at guard 
To bid all heartaches cease. 


As I walked by your house today 

I caught your garden’s dreams, 

For cold desires were warmed again 
By Jonquils’ cheerful gleams. 


As I walked by your house today 
I caught your garden’s love, 
And for your hands that sowed the seeds 
I sent a prayer above. 
—LEoTaA MALLICOTE HERITAGE 


Victory Garden 


My garden realm is ringed about 

By ruthless foe and parasite. 

Invasion hordes sweep over it 

With stark and gluttonous appetite: 
The neighbors’ chickens come by day, 
The slugs and cutworms strike at night. 


Dive-bombing robins make attacks 

On cherry-trees and berry-patch; 

A host of aphis sappers wreck 

My choicest Roses with dispatch; 

The moles and grubs work underground .. . 
“Fifth colufnnists” are hard to catch! 


And while I wage relentless war 

On stubborn ranks of noxious weeds, 
Each passing breeze brings paratroops 
Of even more malicious breeds: 

Of milkweeds, thistles, dandelions, 
And glider-planes of maple seeds. 


But I will make all-out defense 

To keep my territory free; 

With hoes and traps and poison sprays 
I'll carry on unceasingly .. . 

My cherished little garden shall 
Proclaim its “V for Victory.” 


—MAISIE SPEAKER 


The White Trillium 


Trillium graceful, 
Trillium white, 
Star of the woodland, 
Lady of light 
Lo, how she proudly 
Stands in the glade, 
Tri-sceptred sovereign, 
Queen of the shade. 
Stately she rises, 
Slender-stemmed, tall, 
Gracious response to 
Spring’s early call, 
Lifting three leaf-arms 
High from the sod, 
Gazing with pure face 
Up at her God. 
MILENA MATUSKA 


{Trillium grandiflorum is now the official 
floral emblem of the Province of Ontario, 
Canada. In a conducted by the 
Ontario Horticultural Association for poems 
on the White Trillium, this one was 
awarded first prize, the Gold Medal.— 
[pITOR) 


contest 


The Columbines 


There is a garden on Cayuga’s shore 

Where birds fly back and forth and sunlight 
sifts 

Through lacy locust 
drifts 

Across, and bees hum softly at their chore. 


trees whose perfume 


Come walk along the narrow paths. Before 
You, Iris banners toss; the Tulip lifts 
Its flaming cup; the Lilac waves its gifts. 
Ah yes! But now, be silent—and adore. 


For you have reached the Columbines that 
sway 

On slender stems, in dancing sun and shade. 

Ethereal in loveliness they stand, 

In yellow, mauve and pink serenely gay, 

Their dainty forms miraculously made. 

Tread softly. You are in a fairyland. 
KATHARINE DAMON 





* Readers are invited to contribute original 
poems for this column. 














PROPAGATE YOUR 


OWN PLANTS 
IT IS EASY AND ECONOMICAL 


With 


J. S. Par. C 


KOoToNne 





the plant hormone powder 


Now is the best time to 
root azalea cuttings. 





ess we 
Courtesy House & Garden 


THIS IS WHAT YOU DO 


Take soft wood cuttings 
after new growth is 3 inches 
long. Strip off the lower 
leaves. Dip the end of the 
cutting in ROOTONE pow- 
der and place in moist sand. 
In from 5 to 8 weeks the 
cuttings should be rooted 
and can then be potted. 

Send to us for free reprint 
on how to increase azaleas. 


~¢ 


THIS 1S WHAT YOU GET 

With ROOTONE you can 
propagate your own plants 
just like professional growers 
do. Geta jar today. You 
will be surprised how easy 
it is. 


2 oz. jar $1.00 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 
Horticultural Division F-39 Ambler, Pa. 
Please send me one 2 oz. jar of ROOTONE, for 
which $1.00 is enclosed. 


SOUR sc iid'n oc aebwapied 0s) 005sd eRe haseguacesmesaye 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 
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BURN your Rubbish 


in your backyard 


“Yard » @ 


Quickly, safely, reduces to 
fine ash all burnable 
trash from house or gar- 
den—garbage, leaves. No 
mess, no sparks. Endorsed 
by users and Fire Preven- 
tion Bureaus from coast to 
coast. Lights at top, burns 
down. No extra fuel re- 
quired. Weather-proof 
porcelain enameled iron. 


New York 
wt. 70 Ibs. 


Price—f.o.b., 
No. 1—1'/2 bu., 


$27.00 

No. 3—3 bu., wt. 100 Ibs., 
$36.50 

No. 6—6 bu., wt. 150 Ibs., 
$58.00 


Write for descriptive circular 


d. W. FISKE Iron Works 


istablished 185 
76 PARK PLACE + or 10 


Specialists in 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Ornamental Il ork 





DAFFODILS coucnicums 


TULIPS « LILIES - CROCUS 
IRIS « SCILLAS « MUSCARI 


Write today for our COMPLETE 
CATALOG illustrated in color... 
giving descriptions and prites 


aden vill: Bulb Growers 


* MOX 516 F « TACOMA WASHINGTON 








ORCHIDS 


For the Special 
request. 
desired and 
your growing conditions—i.e., night tem- 
Seedlings of the Cattleya 
up to 4-inch pots at 
$15. 


connoisseur or beginner. 
will be 
blooming 


offerings furnished on 


Advise period 
perature. 
genera in 134-inch 


prices from $1 to 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Orchid Hybridists—Growers and importers 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 











MADONNA LILY (Candidum) 


Beautiful, pure white; tall, stately and fragrant. 
Blooms in June. Ideat with delphinium or near 
climbing roses. 


3 JUMBO bulbs $1.00 4 LARGE bulbs $1.0C¢ 
6 blooming size bulbs $1.00 
for our catalog of daffodiss, 
FLORAVISTA 
66 9-F 


Write NOW tulips, iris, ete. 


Rt. 3, Box 


Olympia, Wash. 











If you have a lawn or garden, 


keep a can of Cyanogas on 
hand. This gas-producing 
powder will solve your ant 





problem. The spouted can is 
specially designed for treating 
ant nests. A pinch will kill all ants in nest— 
Instantly! SPECTACULARLY EFFECTIVE! Easy 
to apply. A little goes a long way. Drug, hardware, 
Seed stores carry Cyanogas or can get it for you. 


30¢—ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 
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Pacific Northwest in June 


By Ceci. 


HODODENDRONS, Azaleas and 
Camellias have now passed their 
flowering period but they will not 

be inactive if properly treated. Consider 
next year’s display now. Remove the 
dead flowers and stems but on no ac- 
count cut any further back unless they 
are straggly. These plants have much 
work to do in building buds for next 
year’s flowers and in the production of 
more roots. Roots must remain cool 
and moist continuously, so see that they 
are given a light peat mulch and water 
them often with a vitamin B solution. 

If you have a Rhododendron bed that 
has passed out of flower and_ been 
mulehed, try planting a few shallow 
rooted annuals close around them to give 
a little color during summer. Dwart 
Petunias, the new dwarf Salpiglossis, 
Cynoglossum Firmament, Mignonette 
and Nemesia are some to choose from. 
Your florist or nurseryman has sturdy 
plants of these still for sale. 


Clematis is a vine that is enjoved in 
every garden. Try it also in its natural 
way of growth by planting one where it 
may clamber over an area in the rock 
garden. Mark the spot now where it will 
be planted next December in conjunction 
with other plants that like lime in the 
soil. 


Roses are at the height of their beauty 
now but remember to remove all faded 
flowers with at least 80 per cent of the 
attached. This will enable the 
plants to continue to flower all summer 
and fall. In the Northwest the climate 
and conditions are ideal for growing 
superb Roses, but never be satisfied with 
the sorts you are now growing. Visit the 
Rose shows that are held in, every large 
city in the Northwest this month and 
jot down in your notebook the names of 
some of the finest new sorts that vou will 
want to edd to your collection when 
planting time arrives next winter. Many 
of the newest sorts have an especially 
line fragrance. 

Even the best rock gardens sometimes 
have some spots that could be brightened 
by the addition of a few sunshine an- 
nuals. There is yet time to plant a few 
ot the new and lovely kinds of low 
vrowing Marigolds, Zinnias and Petunias. 
When filling the flower beds save out a 


steins 


few plants of such gems as Yellow 
Pyemy Marigold, Cupid Zinnias or Pink 


Gem Petunia. 


Sowing biennials. Now is the right 
time to plant seed of the spring flowering 


SOLLY, 





( Wash.) 


biennials, such as Wallflower, Sweet Wil- 
liam and Brompton Stock. By starting 
them now, there will be plenty ot nice 
stocky bushy plants to set in their gar- 
den positions this fall when bulb plant- 
ing time comes. 


Dahlia bushes. Should vou have any 
Dahlias planted in tront of an evergreen 
background, try one or two in ‘* bush’ 
form this year. This is done by pinch- 
ing off the ti, of each shoot now. Side 
branches will be formed rapidly. The 
tips of these should be removed in early 
July. This “pruning” will form a 4-foot 
bush that will be literally covered with 
quantities of medium sized flowers that 
will look lovely against the green back- 
ground, 

Plant a few more groups of 6 to 8 
Gladiolus bulbs in the perennial border. 
They will flower in early September and 


supply a very welcome addition to the 
color display at that time. 
Many ot your favorite nurseries will 


to see their 
which it is 


welcome your visit right now, 
plants in full flower, from 


easy to select those vou want for vour 
own garden. Some gardeners prefer to 


‘*tag’’ the plants they want, to be called 
for later, at correct planting time, while 
others like to carry them away in full 
flower. If vou chose the second method, 
take several buckets with you in the car 
and soak the roots in water. 

Delphiniums, Peonies, Irises, Poppies 
and Lupines are being offered in many 
new and lovely types and colors so that 
your nursery visit is sure to be amply 
repaid, if it only serves to acquaint you 
with many of the lovely ‘‘novelties’’ that 
will soon find a home in your garden. 

Evergreens which were planted last 
fall or spring will definitely need much 
assistance until they have become firmly 
established and have produced much new 
root growth. Plan to thoroughly soak the 
soil deeply around them at least onee a 
week for their first summer 

The best way to reduce insect and 
disease injury in plants is to apply plenty 
of food and water to the plants at regu- 
lar intervals, as needed. Inspect all plants 
reguarly for any troubles, which are 
mueh easier to control with regular 
spraying or dusting when the pests first 
appear. A good spray is the rotenone- 
copper mixture sold in several yvood 
brands at all garden supply stores. When 
spraying, be sure to thoroughly drench 
the plants and the soil around them, 
using a good pressure sprayer to provide 
a misty spray. 


season. 








HARDY GARDEN LILIES 
100 VARIETIES 


Autumn catalog ready in July 
Send for yours 


JULIA E. CLARK Canby, Oregon 








Gladiolus Bulbs 
Highest Quality 


Send for 
leading 


REDWOOD 
P. O. Box 587 


Lowest Prices 
listing 200 
It’s free 


NURSERIES 
SALEM, OREGON 


catalog 
varieties 

























California Garden Tips 


By Mary C. Suaw 


HESE long days of clear, sunny 
hours make systematic care of the 
garden necessary; for, if one for- 
gets, appearances are quite soon an un- 
happy reminder! 

A thorough irrigation with a small 
stream from an open hose lying on the 
ground and moved frequently from place 
to place should be relied upon rather 
than mere sprinklings to really provide 
plants with moisture. Occasional over- 
head irrigation, however, is excellent for 


trees, shrubs, and most plants, as clean | 
foliage looks and functions so much bet- | 


ter. 

Heavy muiches of leaf mold, peat moss, 
or well-dried leaves or grass clippings 
have been found more valuable for con- 
servation of moisture than frequent culti- 
vation of the soil, which, in many eases, 
disturbs or even destroys delicate feeder 
roots. 

In this season of rapid growth give 
lawns and plants moderate feeding of 
complete food once a month. 


Yes, nearly all garden subjects are very 


active ...so are pests! Worms and 
thrips will be working on the most promis- 
ing buds. Be wise and give Roses, 


Geraniums, Gladioli, and any others of 
which you are suspicious, one or two 
spray-baths of tatar emetic. Nicotine will 
put aphis out of commission, and arsenic 
is always good dope for all sorts of 
chewers. 

White flies, rose beetles and diabrotica 
should be sprayed just before dark as they 
are on the wing in daylight. 

Various, baby-seales will presently come 
out. Be alert! Introduce them while young 
and soft to an oil emulsion, and hit both 
stems and undersides of the foliage as 
well as the top. If Violet leaves seem 
rusty sprinkle often with the hose for 
red spiders. 

Zinnias fairly revel in the months of 
bright sun and heat that are ahead, so 
have a large plot of these old-new beau- 
ties. Sow in the open well away from 
trees or shrubs, in patches, drifts or rows. 
For background choose the giant Dahlia- 
flowered type. Not as tall are Fantasy 
and similar kinds. Then, for a low finish 
there are charming Lilliputs and Babies 
of the Zinnia clan. 


Gardeners farther north, but not far 
from the coast, are perhaps wondering 
what to plant in that sheltered, shady 
spot. Make the soil light with leaf mold 
and sand, then set Campanulas (Bell- 
flowers) with blue, white or purple blos- 
soms in different forms and _ blooming 
periods. Some Campanulas are upright, 
others trail, and they can be found in 
pots. Alstromerias that come in several 
colors are good, too, also blue and white 
Platyeodon (Balloon Flower) and _her- 
baceous Anemones or Windflowers which 
provide both an attractive ground cover 
and dainty fall blossoms of pink or white. 
All do well in a cool and moist locality, 
and will be permanent. 


(Continued on page 302) 











AN 
Flowerfield 


= Origination 


Light in the Opal” 
_ IRIS 











Orchids of the Gardens are these Iris Kaempferi of 
matchless beauty. A color for eve 
purples and blues, to pale pinks and purest whites. 
FLOWERFIELD has a comprehensive collection that 
are perfectly hardy, requiring a minimum of care. 


“Light in the Opal}’a FLOWERFIELD origination, isa 
gorgeous pastel shade of frosty pink, long sought for 
in garden subjects. Its name implies the color, a 
pink opal with glints of gold and blue. Planted alone 
or in groups this exquisite variety will command 
attention and admiration...75c each...$7.50 per doz. 


Send for FLOWERFIELD’s complete Iris list, with 
other varieties 


Rowerfte d 


36 Parkside Ave., Flowerfield. Long Island, N. Y. 
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“Light in the Opal” 


setting, deep 


included. 








Renew Subscriptions Direct 


For best and quickest service on renewing your 
subscription so that you will receive each issue 
promptly, we urge subscribers to renew direct 
with our Circulation Department at Albany, New 
York. We have many large subscription agen- 
cies soliciting subscriptions for FLOWER 
GROWER. These have branches in all sec- 
tions of the country. Four weeks’ time is often 
necessary to clear a subscription from the date 
it is given to the magazine representative until 
it reaches us at Albany. Consequently, sub- 
scribers often miss an issue or two. 








SEND US THE NAMES 
AND ADDRESSES 


of neighbors and gardening 
friends who do not read 


FLOWER GROWER regularly. 


We will send sample copies on request. 


FLOWER GROWER 


DEPT. M., ALBANY, N. Y. 

















Gladiolus 


Don’t let another year go by without a 
garden of glads. No garden flower could 
possibly give you the pleasure that some 
of these modern glads will. 

If you are not on my mailing list send 
for my 68 page catalog with pictures and 
full descriptions of the World’s finest 
gladiolus. 


MAPLE SYRUP 


_ Pure fancy Vermont Maple Syrup, the 
finest to be had. I carry only the very finest 
grade. 
PRICES 
Gallons $3.30 Y2 Gallons $1.65 Quarts $1.00 
Case of 12 Pints $5.00 Case of 12 '/2 Pints $2.65 
5 Lb. Pail Soft Sugar $2.50 
1 Lb. 2 Oz. Cakes of Hard Sugar $.60 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


ELMER GOVE 


Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 











DUTCH IRIS 


Prolong the bulb flower- 
ing and add 
shades of blue, 
and white to the 
den. They are inex- 
pensive, easily grown, 
and give many blooms in a small space. 

6 bulbs each of 5 varieties for. ...$1.15 
12 bulbs each of 5 varieties for.... 2.15 


30 bulbs, mixed varieties for....... 1.00 
All first grade bulbs 


season 
yellow 
gar- 


Send for our complete catalog of ‘“Conley’s 
Bulbs of Quality for Fall Planting.”—Tulips, 
Daffodils, Iris, Scillas, Muscari, etc. 


CONLEY’S BLOSSOM FARM 


Box 386A Eugene, Oregon 
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Classified Advertising Section 


VEEPEOENLEDONHUHEDOAnOE HDDS 


RATE 18 PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, l5c per OUR CATALOG helps you identify the best Irises and 





3 2 ass COS SDENWALD GAR- 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same helps you obtain them at less cost. EDENWAL 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. DENS, VINCENNES, INDIANA. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No : 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 1RiS—The newly discovered Louisiana Iris Assorted 
WITH ORDER. colors, 20 for $1.00. Free list. EDMOND RIGGS, ST. 


— MARTINVILLE, LA. 














Baby Evergreens 1RIS—1l0c each, Baldwin, Blue Hill, Buto, Coronation, 
a Cockatoo, Cantabile, Damozel, Dogrose, Dorothy Dietz, 
SEE DS—SEEDLINGS—TRANSPLANTS, in wide ose: Elizabeth Egelberg, Flamingo, Frieda Mohr, Indian Chief, 
Four, 5 yr. Colorado Blue Spruce transplants, $1.0 Largo, Magenta, M. A. Porter, Morning Glory, Motif, 
paid. Electric hot-bed kits. Catalogue. RANSOM NURS. Ningal, President Pilkington, Princess Osra, Rameses, 
ERY, Geneva, Ohio. Rheingauperle, Tapestry, Thuratus, Valor, Waconda. 12%c 


each, Alta California, Blackamoor, Black Wings, Blue Mon- 
arch, Blue Triumph, Blue Velvet, Castalia, Crystal Beauty, 
Bulbs Crown Jewel, Dauntless, Depute Nomblot, Desert Dawn, 
El Capitan, Electra, Eros, Genevieve Serouge, Golden 
> , Light, Imperial Blush, Indigo Bunting, Joyance, King 
CLOSE OUT SPECIALS. 10—1” Double Begonia Tubers, Juba, Legend, Lodestar, Los Angeles, Mary Geddes, Min- 











each different, $1.00. 8 yellow Callas, $1.00. 7 assorted ister F. David, Mrs. Valerie West, Nene, Pacific, Paulette, 
Daylilies, $1200. 125 #3 or 200 #4 Ranunculus, $1.00. Any Persia, Picador, Pink Opal, Pink Satin, Rheintochter, 
quantity, same rate. Postpaid. See Tuberose, Iris offers. Rose Dominion, Sensation, Serenite, Shah Jehan, Shirvan, 
CECIL HOUDYSHEL, Dept. F, La Verne, California. Sir Michael, St. Louis, Sunmist, Tenaya, Trails End, 








————. —— Winneshiek, Zuni. 15c each; Alice Harding, Aiine, Beuck- 
Cc ley’s Giant, Dymia, El] Tovar, Gudrun, Jean Cayeaux, Jeb 

actus Stuart, K. V. Ayres, Mrs. Herbert Hoover, Mrs. J. L. 

Gibson, Nurmahal, Oriana, Packard Blue, Pale Moonlight, 
CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Articles on culture, Red Radiance, Sandia, Venus de Milo, Vert Galant. 20c 
new species, exploration. Recognized authority. Learn each, California Gold, Cheerio, Joycette, Marquita, Rosy 
about Cacti. $1.00 six months. Box 101, Pasadena, Calif. Wings, Sierra Blue, Sir Knight, Snow King, Spokan, 
ovine ——— —_——— Black Douglas, Violet Crown, Minimum, $2.00. Ex- 
RARE, BEAUTIFUL MEXICAN CACTUS. Imported press charges Collect. $5.00 shipments prepaid. Good 














miniatures, flowering sizes for two inch pots. 10 different, plants, labeled true. Substitutions—please send two extra 
$2.75 postpaid. Illustrated folder 10c. PAN AMERICAN names. Offer good until Aug. Ist. Shipment after July 


CACTUS GARDENS, LAREDO, TEXAS. 15. GRAND VIEW IRIS GARDEN, 290 South Grandview, 
‘ Dubuque, Iowa. 





RESURRECTION PLANT (comes back to life). A brown 





mummified desert plant that when the roots are placed in 1RIS—Splendid Varieties, early and late (many Sass in- 
water, will open up, turn green and begin to grow in troductions), all colors mixed, per 100 unlabeled, 90c; 
about 20 minutes. Lovely for gifts, favors, etc. 12 for $1.00. labeled $2.50. Express collect. Many re-orders and orders 
Send 10c for sample. TEXAS CACTUS GARDEN, Van from persons who saw above collection blooming in cus- 
Horn, Texas. ‘ tomers’ gardens. Ne-catalog. BIRD HAVEN IRIS GAR- 





DENS, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 





CACTI-SUCCULENTS-EPIPHYLLUMS. Hundreds of rare — 
kinds. Catalog, 110 plants in color 10c, or Surprise Packet FREE, ECONOMY PRICE LIST. Special Offer: Golden 
Cactus Seed with catalog 25c. R. W. KELLY, Box 235-F, Cataract, nearest everblooming Iris, deep golden yellow. 
Temple City, Calif. 50c¢ each, three for $1.00, postpaid. Ten good varieties, 
$1.00. With Golden Cataract added, $1.35. CECIL 
HOUDYSHEL, Dept. F, La Verne, Calif. 














Daffodils 


MY NEW DAFFODIL CATALOG describes more than 200 
original introductions, novelties, and standard varieties. 





Mexican Flame Vine 








EDWIN GC. POWELL, Rt. 2, Rockville, Md MEXICAN FLAME VINE (new rapid grower). Brilliant 
Orange Red Flowers plus our new catalogue listing hun- 
DAFFODILS, Tulips, Iris, Muscari, Scillas, and other dreds, odd, attractive tropical plants, 25c postpaid. SHAF- 


spring flowering bulbs are described in our new catalog FER NURSERIES, CLEARWATER, FLORIDA. 

soon ready for mailing. A card will bring Re copy. - —— 
vILS E GA =NS, OX 73F, HOQUIAM, WASH- 

pg GARDE BOX 7 2 Nut Trace 


eT ee BEARING-AGE, Improved Walnut and Pecan trees for 




















Geraniums backyard shade and Nuts. Crack easy. Illustrated folder 
a tor stamp. MICHIGAN NUT NURSERY, Union City, 
SCENTED GERANIUMS—collection of 12 named sarie- Mich 








ties $3.00. Send for complete Geranium price list—25 va- 
rieties. MAGNOLIA NURSERIES, Magnolia, Mass. 


Insecticides A. E. CURTIS, BREEDER, 5930 Argus Rd., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Oriental Poppies exclusively. Large plants make 


USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dahlia leaf hopper, European _—‘Satisfied customers. We suggest a trial. Send for list. 
corn borer (write for special corn borer bulletin) ; Gladiolus ~ 


Oriental Poppies 




















Thrips dipping, soaking, spraying; Delphinium — Cy- OVER 300 varieties Oriental Poppies, 5 different, our 
clamen Mites; Rose pests; etc. 20 page Green Booklet selection, $1.00. What have you’. Won’t duplicate. Free 
free with order or on request. Postpaid prices: 8 oz. list. KNAPP, Zionsville, INDIANA. 





(makes 12-24 gallons) $1.00; 1 pt. $1.75; 1 qt. $3.00; % 
gal. $5.00; 1 gal. $10.00; cash with order. Write for cir- 








cular describing sprayer that works from the hose; also Prize Seals 
new Garden Gadget circular. THE ROTOTOX COM- 
PANY, 8121 Yale St., East Williston, N. Y. PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for samples and 








prices to THE HORNER PRESS, 3517 Lancaster Ave., 





Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Iris = — 
IRIS Modern varieties very y attractively priced in my free Special Offers 
catalog of ‘‘Rugged Kansas Grown Iris.’ Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Generous count assured. LINWOOD IRIS GAR- ARGENTINE FLOWER SEEDS: Send 50c or $1.00 (or 
GENS, 3425 W. Central, Wichita, Kansas. stamps) to CARLOS GELLES, Avenida Alvear 4466, Buenos 


——___— Aires, Argentina, receiving postpaid 15 (30) kinds. 
TWICE-BLOOMING IRIS—write for beautiful free book- 
let illustrated in color, describing 500 best spring and fall “SEEDER’S DIGEST’’—3 cents. Vest pocket edition. 16 








blooming varieties. Also lists 40 best Oriental Poppies and pages ‘‘biled down’’. Spells more pleasure and profit 
50 finest Hemerocallis. NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS, from your garden. New. Different. (5 copies for ten 
BEAVERTON, OREGON. cents). JESSE LONG, Boulder, Colorado. 





ARE YOU A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER? 


If Not, This Handy Subscription Blank Is For Your Use! 
FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. | enclose $2 for one year. 
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As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 
Two years for $3.00 
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LUMINOUS PAINT for blackouts. 1% ounce bottle, $1.00. 
FABIANO CHEMICAL DEPT., Elberon, New Jersey. 





STAR OF BETHLEHEM (Campanula _ Isophylla)—2% 
inch pots. Blue—3 for $1.00, White 50c each. MAGNOLIA 
NURSERIES, Western Ave., Magnolia, Mass. ' 








Tropical & Sub-Tropical Plants 





10 SMALL PLANTS, labeled, $1.00 postpaid. Try these 
odd plants this year. SHAFFER NURSERIES, B500, 
Clearwater, Florida. 








Tuberoses 





BELOW WHOLESALE PRICE—Double Pearl er assorted 
varieties. 100 clumps for $1.00 by express. CECIL 
HOUDYSHEL, Dept. F, La Verne, California. 








Vegetable Plants 





CERTIFIED TOMATO PLANTS — Marglobe, Pritchard, 
Bonnie, Rutger, Baltimore, $1.60 per 1000; 500—$1.00. 
California Wonder Pepper, $1.75—1000; Cabbage, 75c— 
1000. Prompt shipment. SIMS PLANT COMPANY, 
PEMBROKE, GA. 








Waterlilies 





CLEARANCE SALE of 13 varieties of Choicest Waterlilies 
that got mixed, at 4 for $1.00, 9 for $2.00, 15 for $3.00 
35 Chrysanthemums, $1.00. SUNNYSIDE GARDENS, 
MADISON, NEBRASKA. 


Wildflowers 


WILDFLOWER PLANTS AND FERNS. 30 plants, your 
preference as possible, or our selection, up to 10 varieties, 
$3.00 postpaid. Free catalogue. WAKE ROBIN FARM, 
James Loder Park, Proprietor, HOME, PENNA. 














California Garden Tips 
(Continued from page 301) 


For quick blooms put out plants of 
Petunia, Ageratum, Salpiglossis, Lobelia, 
Aster and Verbena. 

Before this month is over see that all 
Dahlia tubers and plants are set and 
ready to go. When growth starts they 
are hearty feeders! 

Hydrangeas will soon be huge bouquets. 
There are new colors such as violet, red, 
deep blue and carmine. Give acid food 

keep blues. Grow some in tubs and 
move about wherever decoration is wanted. 

Gardenias do well in warm interior val- 
leys. Give soil with acid reaction, and 
moderate moisture. Half-day sun is good 
for them, but no sprinkling, please, or 
buds may drop. 

Should there still be room, Mimulus, 
Torenia, Impatiens, Browallia and Coleus 
are colorful fillers, but the warm weather 
only. If more greenery is needed use 
smali ferns, Ivy, and Meadow Rue. 

Start more perennials for spring—Cin- 
eraria, Primula, Wallflower and Foxglove. 

Sow seed for fall bloom of Celosia, 
Amaranthus, Sunset Giant and Guinea 
Gold Marigolds, Carnation, Pentstemon. 

In valley gardens far from the coast 
any South African plants are apt to do 
well. Try Venidium hybrids, Ursinia, 
Gerbera the Transvaal Daisy. These come 
in shades of red, orange and yellow. For 
blue, mauve, lavender and white use the 
charming Cape Stock, Heliophila. 

A perennial ground cover that will 
flourish with little care is Mesembryanthe- 
mum. These have brilliant, daisy-like 
flowers in purple, red, copper, white, 
pink, orange, rust and yellow. They 
bloom at various seasons, and spread a 
real magic carpet. 

Does the outdoor living-room give good 
service? Besides great variety in pottery 
for plants, and every comfort one can 
imagine in garden furniture, there are 
many portable electric appliances that 
add much to convenience and livability 
outdoors, 



















































































Alanwo!ld Azaleas 


ECAUSE I have not seen the sales bul- 
letin of Alanwold Nesha- 
miny, Bucks Co., Penna., for several years, 


Nurseries, 


I was surprised to see the current issue 
containing such a wealth of rare shrubs 
and trees—material covering the entire 
range from Azalea to Taxus. Also because 
[I am interested right now in Azaleas, their 
comprehensive list of seedlings and trans- 
plants opens a way for me to indulge with- 
out hindering the schedule of Defense Bond 
If you have not yet felt the allure 
of Azaleas, the plants which the famous 
plant hunter, E. H. Wilson, rightly said 
were “not surpassed in wealth of blossom 


buying. 


by any class of hardy shrub,” you will find a 
good selection of plants in this bulletin, 
together with 


instructions for growing 


them on into specimen plants. 


A Good Evening Primrose 


VENING Primroses are apt to become 

pests (underground runners or seed- 
lings), short lived, or simply not showy, or 
all of these and more. That is why the genus 
has a bad reputation among gardeners. But 
Oenothera caespitosa (Gumbo Lily of the 
Plains) does not come under any of those 
headings. Rather it is spectacular in its 
very large, quite stemless white flowers and 
a long-lived perennial that 
where it is put. I have had a group for years 


really stays 


in a dry sunny spot which has increased in 
beauty from year to year until now it pro- 
duces literally hundreds of blossoms during 
its long season. It was among the offerings 
of W. A. Toole, Baraboo, Wisconsin, last 
year and I suppose is still available there. 


Dianthus Rock Raven Red 


AM sometimes accused by FLOWER GROWER 

readers of being a Pink (not a parlor 
pink, I hope) crank. How can I help it, 
though, when plant breeders keep introduc- 
ing so many beautiful new kinds? One of 
the latest additions to the list to excite my 
enthusiasm is Rock Raven Red, which will 
be found in the 1942 catalogue of Corliss 
Bros., Inec., Gloucester, Mass. It is essen- 
tially a crimson-red Beatrix, with all that 
plant’s excellent qualities, including a 
pleasing spicy fragrance and a summer-long 
production of double flowers. It’s a good 
color to combine with Beatrix and its sport, 
Silvermine. 


Primrose Madame Pompadour 


HERE seems to be something poisonous 

in the air of the Middle West for double 
Primroses, As a consequence, when we find 
one that behaves well, we think we have 
Marie Crousse, 
which has been mentioned before in this 
column, is one that behaves well, and now it 
appears that we can add Madame Pompa- 
dour, a pretty rosy lavender double Polyan- 
thus, to the list. The latter, together with 
many other outstanding Primroses, will be 
found in the catalogue of Nevill Primrose 
Farm, Dept. F., Poulsbo, Wash. 


something to talk about. 


Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Ferns 


gardens is conclusive, 


F my observation of 
all too few gardeners realize the value of 
The de 


sire for color is quite understandable and a 


Ferns in creating garden pictures. 


garden without any color might become tire- 
some after a time; but the absence of restful 
green could be just as palling. Add to the 
peaceful effect of their greenery the grace 
of their leaf forms, and you have plants of 
vast possibilities in the landscape. Wake 
Robin Farm, Home, Penna., had an offer of 
twelve different Ferns last fall (I suppose 
the offer is still open) which will give you 
a splendid start on a glorious adventure in 
this interesting phase of gardening. And 
their catalogue will show the way to many 
other intriguing departures from ordinary 
gardening. 





Two New Saintpaulias 





The popular African Violet Blue Boy has 
sported to produce a new variety called 
Blue Girl (above) which has flowers of the 
same size and color, but an improved plant 
character. The leaves are heart-shaped, varie- 
gated at the base, and are held upright on 
stocky stems. Pink Beauty (below) bears 
crystaline-pink blooms profusely and makes 
a compact plant. Florists and house plant 
dealers will supply these soon 















Support Plants 
Quickly, Neatly, 
Permanently with 


Germaco 


7 WIST-EMS 


Say “goodbye” to unsightly twine and 
raffia, to needless work with shears. 
Say “hello” to TWIST-EMS, to garden- 
ing fun. Just a twist of the wrist and 
TWIST-EMS—strong, dark-green “‘in- 
visible” tapes—protect stems, properly 
support your plants and vines. Grand 
for flower arrangement. Millions used. 


3 SIZES 4” or 8” Box 25¢ 

16” Box .... 50¢ 

Buy today from your Garden Supply Dealer or write 

GERMAIN’S, 747 Terminal Street, Los Angeles, California 
HARDWOOD 


umer? STAKES 


Beautify your garden with extra strong, long-lived 
EVERGREEN STAKES turned from selected straight- 
grain hardwood. Used for years in many of Amer- 
ica’s finest gardens. DELIVERED at these low mill 
prices per doz.: 18”, 35c; 24”, 45c: 30”, 55c; 36”, 
75e; 42”, 85c; 48”, $1.25; 60”, $1.60. Minimum order 
$2.00. Write for quantity prices and save money. 


) KINOX CO., INC. Rutland, Vermont 


MIROSE GUIDES 


Get your free copy of the STAR ROSE catalog 

describing 162 finest varieties and showing many 

new introductions in color. Ask also for “‘BEAU- 
w 


TIFY ITH ROSES”, the profusely illustrated 
Gs booklet all rose lovers find interesting and helpful. 

















a PAINTED 





Both are free. Write to 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


R. Pyle, President West Grove 405, Pa. 


» 4 > I 7 al 
REX BEGONIAS 
FIREFLUSH—Red plush leaf, fragrant flowers 
MIDNIGHT—Flashy black purple leaf silver band 
KING EDWARD—Large black purple leaf 
COUNTESS ERDODY-—-Silver gray, hairy, with interesting 
spiral 
Above Best varieties 25c each plus postage on orders less 
than $1. NEW FRAGRANT FIBROUS—TEA ROSE free 
with one each of above and four other fine named varieties 
$2. post paid. Double sized plants $4.00 


FAIRYLAND BEGONIA GARDEN 
Leslie Woodrift Harbor, Oregon 


| “Not a Weed Left!” 


Grow your garden this modern 
way. Quick; easy; far better for 
the plants. Rotating 
Ablades and under- 
ground knife destroy 
the weed growth. 
“Best Weed Killer 
Ever Used.” In same 
operation they break 
up the clods and 
crust, aerate soil and 
work the surface into 
a level moisture-re- 
taining mulch. Gets 
Aclose to the plants; 
has leaf-guards. In 
muse 35 years. New 
patented filler drum, 
extension reels and 
other big advantages. 
Two models; six 
sizes; lowest in price. 
Delivered to you. 
Special Offer and 
valuable facts about 
gardening, free, 
postpaid 
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Easy to Operate 
Write for 
Lowest Prices 


BARKER MFG. CO., Box 8, David City, Neb. 
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it’s EASY— 
e's FUN— 


To keep your garden 
Pest-Free with... 


— Sure, Low-Priced! 
Prevent and kill destructive pests with new, proven 
HARCO...only professional-type Sprayer priced so 
low. Squeeze handles together — insecticide sprays 
tops of tall shrubs, under- ine of small plants, hard- 
to-reach places. Easy as 
pie to use. Durable, & 
trouble-free. No drip- § 
ping. Enjoy a healthy, 
beavtiful-garden—spray 
with HARCO. Buy to- 
day from your garden 
supply dealer... Or 
write Germain’s, 747 
Terminal Street, Los (i 
ang De a 


A GERMACO PRODUCT 


CHOICE 2 f 
ASSORTED a 


fain . 
culture. Great novelty. Satisfaction guaran- 


aN 
MEG teed! Send $1.00 today! 


Naughton Farms, tInc., Dept. 20-F, Waxahachie, Texas 


GILLETT’S 


For Trilliums, Ladyslippers, Rock Garden 
Plants, Ferns, Wild Flowers and Bog Plants. 


Catalog Free on request. 












20 strong, selected Texas Cactus plants 
(not seeds) sent postpaid for just. $1.00! 
Ideal for rock gardens, borders, or pot 








GILLETT FERN AND FLOWER FARM, INC. 


SOUTHWICK, MASS. BOX F 





STRAWBERRY None So Delicious 
PLANTS as Home Grown. 


Complete that “VICTORY GARDEN” with 
a planting of Pot-grown Strawberries. Will 
produce a heavy crop of fruit the first season. 

2 Outstanding Varieties 
Chesapeake. A large berry of fine form, as 
late as Gandy and ranking in flavor with 

Marshall 
Mastodon. 

and heaviest fruiting Everbearing type 

$3.00 per 25 $10.00 per 100 
“Write jor our Strawberry circular listing 
above and 20 other varieties with prices.’ 


BURNETT BROS., INC. 
92 Chambers St. New York City 
(Phone BArclay 7-6138) 


In our opinion the best flavored 








A Vegetable Note for June 


OVERS of “greens” who overlook Kale 
~ are missing an excellent addition to 
that all-too-short list of vegetables. If one 
had facilities to foree Dandelions during 
the winter, Kale might not be missed so 
much; but even then its Brassica flavor 
would be appreciated. It also has the added 
attraction of being easily grown by sowing 
seeds in rows where the plants are wanted 
and thinning to stand a foot apart in the 
row. For example, seeds of the Siberian 
variety, which I have had from Joseph 
Harris Co., Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y., 
planted in June or early July will produce 
an abundance of succulent leaves for a 
late fall harvest (the flavor is improved by 
frost). In the North they will, if they are 
planted where snow covers them, g 
the winter without injury; in snowless 
regions, the plants would no doubt do 
equally well under a light mulch. 


go through 


Dahlia Snow White 


UCH to my regret and, at times, cha- 

grin, I have trouble generating: any 
degree of ardor for the Dahlias which other 
gardeners go into ecstasy over. That is, as 
they tell me, my loss. But can follow 
them all the way when it comes to a single- 
flowering variety like Snow White, which 
I admired in a friend’s garden last year. In 
it the petals are snow white, as the name 
implies, long, narrow and wavy edged, that 
gives the 4- to 5-inch flower a most refined 
look. And best of all, in my estimation, is 
its superb cutting qualities. The tubers 
came from Flowerfield Bulb Farm, Flower- 
field, Long Island, N. Y., so I was told. 


Dwarf Iris, Lurida 


T the outset I should say that I have a 
i special affection for all dwarf. Irises. 
They are generally such intrepid creatures, 
ushering in the Bearded Iris season almost 
before one expects that happy event. But 
in Lurida, which will be found in Carl 
Starker’s (Jennings Lodge, Oregon) cata- 
logue (it contains, incidentally, the most 





Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 





CONVENIENT 


eo} ie) 4 mee) t) fe), 


For ordering items in advertisement on opposite page. 
ALL POSTPAID TO YOU AT PROPER PLANTING TIME 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 102 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 


Send me the Guaranteed-to-Bloom Burpee Bulbs 


check below, postpaid. 


Giant Trumpet Medium Trumpet Red-Cupped 

Daffodils, 5 Bulbs... .25¢ Daffodils, 26 Bulbs...$! Daffodils, 22 Bulbs... .$1 
Giant Trumpet Cl Medium Trumpet Daffo- Red-Cupped 

Daffodils, 22 Bulbs $! dils, 100 Bulbs... .$3.80 Daffodils, 120 Bulbs. .$5 
Giant Trumpet Hoop Petticoat Burpee’s Regal 

Daffodils, 120 Bulbs...$5 Daffodils, 5 Bulbs... .25c Lilies, 3 Bulbs.......25¢ 
Giant Grape Hoop Petticoat CJ Burpee’s Regal 
Hyacinths, 55 Bulbs...$! Daffodils, 25 Bulbs... .$! Lilies, 15 Bulbs.......$1 


(Any 3 $1 Lots for $2.50; 
Any 5 for $4.00) 
BD, cccbeneceesns 


PMBVORS «2.2.0 060:0.00% 


JUNE, 1942 


ey 


0 Send a ‘s 1942 Bulb Catalog FREE 





extensive list of dwarfs that I know), we 
have a variety that blooms so late that it 
ties into the tall Bearded procession. The 
color is a deep mahogany red, pleasing to 
the eye and easily placed in the garden. 


Crabgrass Eradicator 


ERE is a note to tack up in the tool 

shed so that it will not be overlooked: 
“Get a can of G & O Crabgrass Eradicator.” 
It is the best insurance against the presence 
of disfiguring crabgrass on the lawn that I 
have tried—non-poisonous and non-inflam 
which is something that 
said of the formulas containing sodium ar 
senate. 


mable, cannot be 
I have no idea what it is made of, 
but it surely gets crabgrass. I understand it 
will be available this season at seed stores 
and other dealers in garden supplies. If 
your dealer does not handle it, it is sug- 
yested that you write to the manufacturers, 
Goulard & Olena, Inc., 140 Liberty St., New 
York City. 


Bush Bean, The Prince 


ECENT news articles about Victory 

Garden Harvest Shows remind me that 
few gardeners know the thrill of exhibiting 
vegetables. There are few adventures in gar- 
dening that call for more skill than to take 
vegetable sweepstakes in keen competition. 
One has, first of all, to know one’s varieties, 
before an intelligent start can be made. In 
green Beans, for instance, one would not 
likely go very far if the popular varieties, 
like Bountiful and Tendergreen, were chosen. 
A quite unknown variety, The Prince, with 
its extremely long, straight pods, would, 
however, make the task mueh easier. It, 
as well as a host of other specialty vege- 
table varieties, will be found in the current 
catalogue of W. E. Marshall & Co., Ine., 150 
West 23rd St., New York City. 


Baby Phlox 


| reed of us who have been gardening 
for years and have learned that it is 
often better to wait a year or two for plants 
to grow into grace under one’s own care 
rather than buy large plants for immediate 
effects, long ago adopted the practice of buy- 
ing what nurserymen call, baby Phhox plants. 
Incidentally, there is also an element of 
economy in the practice. You will be agree- 
ably surprised, I am sure, with the many 
new varieties which Richards Gardens, 
Plainwell, Mich., have in their list of 
“babies.” 


Surrealistic Plant Stand 


HAT a plant stand can be pieasingly 

graceful while it is being sturdily useful 
is shown in the creation of Louisons, P. O. 
Box 304, Evansville, Ind. White, with red, 
blue, green, orange or white pots, or antique 
green, with matching pots, give a combina- 
tion to suit almost any fancy, and the grace- 
ful lines of the stand are really thrilling. 


C. W. Woop 
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Feipad 


S?PECTAL—Order now, for first 
| ai ce of this vear’s crop! Glori- 





ous ‘‘Lone Trumpet’’ varieties 
with largest flowers and. strong, 
stiff stems 1 ft. or more hieh. Yel- 
lows, whites and bi-colors, mixed. 
Ideal for beds, borders, pots and 
cut flowers, also for naturalizing. 
"? Bulbs of the same varie- 
es purchased — separately 

VW ould eost between $2.50 and 
and = be 







S300. Order now 
ire you'll have your bulbs 
early. Burpee’s — Special 


Mixture: 


22 BULBS for 


45 Bulbs $2; 


120 Bulbs $5 





UA 





Daffodils 


Unique little gold 
en-yellow Daffodils 


with quaint 14-in. 
trumpets, wide- 
open. 6 in. stems. 


Hardy. Blooming 
size bulbs. $ 

25 BULBS l 

5 Bulbs 25c 

100 Bulbs $3.75 


Daffodils 





) 11c04t 
+, HooP is 


Burpee 


’ 

Burpee’s 

dl 
Giant Grape 

= 

Hyacinths 
Large, fragrant, 
deep cobalt-blue 
bells on 6-1n. spikes, 
in April. Superior 
Armeniacum kind, 
burpee’s American 
grown Bulbs. 
Blooming size, Spc 


cial: 
55 BULBS $ 

























cream and many 


Would cost 


bought separately. 


over 


Burpee’s 
Regal Lilies 
Immense, fragrant, 
pure white flowers 
shaded lilae-pink on 
outside, blooming 
in July. 3 to 5 ft. 
tall. Hardy, easy to 
grow, increasing in 
size from year to 
year. Blooming-size 
bulbs, special: 


15 puLBs ° 0k 


2 Bulbs 25c 
7 Bulbs 50c 


ALL SENT POSTPAID 


Every Burpee Bulb Is 
Guaranteed to Bloom 


Any 3 $1 Lots for $2.50; Any 5 for $4 


Hoop-Petticoat EBurpee’s Medium-Trumpet 
Daffodils 


Flowers practically as large as the Giants, 
with shorter, more open crowns or cups. 
Wide color range from pure white through 
shades of yellow 
darker cups, many edged orange or searlet. 


as much 
26 BULBS s] 
100 bulbs $3.80 


twice 


Burpee’s Fall Bulb Book FREE 


You will want this valuable Fall Bulb Book, ready about 
August 
pictures in 
Tulips, 
unsurpassed 
this fall 


— ee ee ee ee ee 


=—_— ee ee ee ee eee eee ee cee =~ —_— SS ee Ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
Order Direct from This Page 
ALL POSTPAID TO YOU AT PROPER PLANTING’ TIME 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 102 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 
Send me the Guaranteed-to-Bloom Burpee Bulbs checked below, postpaid. 
Giant Trumpet [— Medium Trumpet rl Red-Cupped 
Lt Daffodils, 5 Bulbs..25¢ UL Daffodils, 26 Bulbs. $1 lL Daffodils, 22 Bulbs.$! 
} Giant Trumpet } Medium Trumpet Daf- } Red-Cupped 
UL Daffodils, 22 Bulbs. .$! fodils, 100 Bulbs.$3.80 LJ Daffodils, 120 Bulbs.$5 
} Giant Trumpet — Hoop Petticoat ) Burpee’s Regal 
LI. Daffodils, 120 Bulbs.$5 \— Daffodils, 5 Bulbs.25c \~ Lillies, 3 Bulbs 25¢ 
tf) Giant Grape [—) Hoop Petticoat r—) Burpee’s Regal 
L_t Hyacinths, 55 Bulbs.$1 lJ Daffodils, 25 Bulbs $1 lI Lilies, 15 Bulbs $! 
(Any 3 $1 Lots for $2.50; 
Any 5 for $4.00) Enclosed is $ 





Burpee's Giant Trumpet Daffodils 


(more than one of a kind if wanted) 
Burpee’s RED-CUPPED 
Daffodils 


An outstanding selection, with eups in 

striking apricot, and many 

shades of red. Pure white, creamy or 

light yellow petals. Would cost nearly 

three times as much _ to 

varieties separately. Send now 
sure! 


SPECIAL: 22 BULBS 
45 Bulbs $2; 120 Bulbs $5 


orange 


with 


order same 


and be 





Burpee'’s 
Buss 


beg 
yy" 














Ist, full of helpful planting information, many y 
natural colors. surpee’s 


AIR MY \ 
American-grown \ 7 Ba: //; ’ 
Daffodils, Lilies, Iris and other flowering bulbs, " » he 
hundred of varieties, to plant ( uy 
me Gi 
i 


auywhere 
Early Orders Will Be Filled First 












Write today! 









Name 





Address 
Send Burpee’s 1942 Bulb Catalog FREE 


ie, 


12 World-Famous IRIS 
GIVEN AWAY- Re Lf 


ABSOLUTELY 


If You Order I mmediately 


@ Do you dream of making your Iris (actually 30 miles of iris rows) I am 
garden the talk of the country- -side? Then able to make this startling offer. 
here is a marvelous opportunity to ac- FLOWER IN ANY CLIMATE! 
quire free of cost some of the world’s 
rarest and most valuable plants. Twelve They will be shipped to you by express 
world-famous iris will be shipped you direct from my great Yakima Valley Iris 
absolutely free as outlined below. ons 1 State of Ps _— 
soil and climatic conditions are exactly 
30 MILES OF IRIS ROWS right. To my notion, man and nature 
I paid from $10. to $100. each for the never combined to create anything more 
originals, but because I grow them on an _ beautiful than these tall, queenly, spec- 
unprecedented “mass production” scale tacularly colorful flowers! 


COLLECTION No. 1 | COLLECTION No. 2 
6 














6 World-Famous Iris FREE Superb Iris _ FREE 


GUDRUN—42 in. Dykes Memorial Medal Winner. DAUNTLESS —-40 in. Dykes Medal Winner. Once 
The largest and finest white $35.00 a plant. Superb red tones. See illustration. 

BLUE MONARCH--40 in. Magnificent soft blue; CRYSTAL BEAUTY—50 
gigantic. size—with up to 15 flowers to a stem. 
LOR—50 in. Largest, richest and finest blackish 





























DAUNTLESS 
l a big red toned Tris, 
much like the above I 
ustration but of course 


in. New, huge clear, pure 
snow white. Stalks shoulder high. 





iiipsyinlnk. CROWN JEWEL-34 in. Frilly, yellow ground, 
a great deal larger. Once DESERT GOLD—30 in. Very early soft yellow. Ex- veined fiery red. 
old for $35.00 a plant quisite fragrance. ALICE HARDING—40 in. Dykes Medal Winner. 
Otfered free in Collection ANDANTE—36 in. Rich amethyst violet, with the Large, primrose yellow, satiny texture. 
be 2 ering »g of ¢ precious gem. » " 
™ © ANNDELIA. 32 in Ruttled, snow white; feather HYPATIA 30 in. The most intense pure blue. 
Stitched bright rose edging. GOLDEN BOW--30 in. Best early flowering deep 


yellow. 
These will all be huge plants, as fine as we a 
have ever grown, vem oo properly labeled. The above group all properly labelled will 
You will receive them absolutely free if you be given absolutely free if you will send your 
will send me your check or money order for check or money order for the following col- 
the following superb collection of 14 varieties lection of 14 gorgeous Iris for $2.65. 
for $2.85. 


“GARDEN DELIGHT” ~ CRORE SEWEL" 


COLLECTION werner ol 
14 Magnificent lris $2.85 14 Gorgeous Iris $2.65 


. 26 -j . en iche JEAN CAYEUX-—36 in. Dykes Medal Winner; new 
ee pee > — ek se color, Havana and coffee brown. 
CONSTANCE MEYER 40 in. Winner of 2 Silver sag ee! 40 in. One of the most popular 
- i rrilllant red-tones. 
Medals. One of the best pink-tones. . 
AUTUMN HAZE 30 in. Largest and finest Autumn AUTUMN ELF-—18 in. Blooms early spring and 


and Spring Flowering; exquisite violet. fragrance. oi a Ruffled cream standards; Saring 
AK—30 in. Hardy Pogocyclus Hybrid; gigantic, la se : 
sott violet and purple tones, beautifully marked. a eet ee er See 
— 36 in. Fragrant Outstanding bright JOYANCE-42 in. Dykes Medal Winner. Huge 
age . ‘Te. » ! | “ é 7 
GRACE WAYMAN—34 in. Brilliant pansy-violet LORD LAMBOURNE. eo Ver fg 
bicolor. = : : Rich, madder crimson bicolor . ag 
ggg Bt Ri oe. Me ae yellow, a 24 in. Wine-colored Hardy Pogocyelus Hy 
alis ose Ci S. Hee . . rid—beautiful veinings and markings 
COSETTE—26 in. Very early flowering white. A 26 a lee : : co 
prodigious bloomer. EUPHONY—36 in. Ruffled copper standards; Falls 


te : : ns copper flushed soft violet. 
BRUNO 36 in. ae oes. go plush; MADELEINE BRUN--36 in. Early Cool, pure white, 
any red. Originally $6 & pe . heavy wax-like petals, satiny smooth. 


46 in. Earliest tall blue GLEAM-—-42 in. Uni 
n sie eo J . 2 , niform glorified sky-blue. Extr 
CINNABAR— 42 in. Silver Medal. Uniform, rich, large, perfect flowers. ‘ . 


DEPUTE Oe tet 48 in, Dykes Medal Win- CASTOR —36 in. Silver Medal Winner. White ground 





nearly covered with fine deep violet dots. 
ner. Huge flowers, brilliant red tones 
GOLDEN FLARE—30 in. Silver Medal Winner, — 18 in. Unusual olive-green lavender-yellow 2 
vellow, red and electric blue. LOUIS BEL 20) = 
AN ° om 8 ~ sesper oe 30 in. Intense blue-purple. : 
DOLLY MADISON—36 in. Early, soft pastel col MARY GIBSON--42 in. Early Soft rosy-bronze a 
ors with brilliant orange beard. blend. Once $40.00 a plant : AM d 4 
My present catalog value of the above groups 


CLARA NOYES is $4.30 but the 14 huge plants in this collec- The 14 varieties listed above, with the 6 Free 


Was the feature attrac tion, with the 6 Free Plants, will be shipped iris mentioned, present catalogue value $4.15, 
tion of my exhibit which to you direct from my iris ranch on receipt will be sent to you on — of your check 
won the Grand Prize at of your check or money order for $2.85. or money order for $2.65 

Rocketeller Centre Pry it While I expect to have enough stock to fill all orders I reserve the right to substitute 

in your own flower show. See 


equally good or better varieties if and when any of those listed are sold out. 
Garden Delig 


it Collection, 











BOTH OF THE ABOVE COLLECTIONS, j3°ii'7 ,th: © $5. 

















quceenncanan aA My book contain FROM NORTH CAROLINA—“‘I nclosing my l : 
USE THIS MONEY - SAVING COUPON! MS WANTED FREE! wart gl gm be order for your beautiful Iris! Arg Mower postin pind 7 
Dy mr fag . Peonies illustrated in full you have made me less satisfied with others I have tried, 
ROBERT WAYMAN, Dept. N, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. color will be wm knee to all and more desirous to have only Wayman Iris”’ 
I enclose money order or check for $....... for which please send me the following, ge mtd —— en! “4 aed FROM PHILADELPNIA—“1 wich io . 
express collect; contains 0 010 o - wish you could see my gar- 
he horticultural iblica- > o 
Cl “GARDEN DELIGHT” Collection $2.85 with 6 FREE plants as described than horticultural | publica gen. yt is ablaze with your lovely Iris and Poppies”. a 
(0 “CROWN JEWEL” Collection $2.65 with 6 FREE ptants as described much, FROM age tog a “I thought you would be interested 
(1) BOTH COLLECTIONS $5.00 with 12 FREE Plants as described in knowing that placed some of your Iris in a recent ¥ \ 
© IRIS AND PEONY BOOK (35c Postpaid) Flower Show ir won First and Second Prizes with them.’”’ 
AN 
obert Cymniart 
J Dept. N—Bayside, Long Island, New York 
RnR cutnamae IQLUBIYY VAR LICE ET ee 
be 4 ~e 











